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sports.  Delivered  on  an  address-specific 
^  basis.  Varsity  represents  an  impor¬ 
tant  first  step  towards  the  delivery 
of  a  customized  newspapier. 
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i  siwts  coverage  to  a  target  market 
of  high  school  students  and  their 
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That's  where  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers  come  in.  We  cover  the  affluent  coastal  communities 
of  Los  Angeles  from  Malibu  to  San  Pedro.  We  focus  on  local  issues,  local  people  and  the  local  news 
stories  that  our  readers  want.  We  provide  residents  with  the  information  they  need  to  make 
informed  decisons  on  everything  from  local  elections  to  real  estate  transactions.  Plus,  we  look  at 
the  nation  and  the  world  from  a  local  perspective  with  an  eye  on  how  it  affects  people  in  our 
communities. 

Next  time  you  think  of  Southern  California,  remember  there's  more  here  than  just  sun,  sand  &  surf. 


Coplcij  ANGELES  Mcu;spa|2£^s 
Daily  Breeze  News-Pilot  The  Outlook 


5215  Torrance  Blvd.,  Torrance,  CA  90509,  310/540-5511  •  Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer/Ferguson/Walker,  Inc. 


$126,849,190,000 

ESTIMATED  1993  RETAIL  SALES 
FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 

Figures  from  E&P's  1993  Market  Guide 


New  England  -  where  healthy 
retail  sales  mean  profits  for 
smart  retailers  advertising  in  these 
New  England  newspapers: 


MAINE  MASSACHUSETTS  CONNECTICUT 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M)  Boston  Globe  (M&S)  The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 

Maine  Weekend  Boston  Herald  (M&S)  Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

Sun-Joumal  (M)  Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S)  The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 

Sunday  Sun-Joumal  (S)  The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S)  Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (M)  The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E)  Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M)  Gardner  News  (E)  The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S)  Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E)  New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  The  Middlesex  News  (E&S)  Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S)  The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 

Concord  Monitor  (M)  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M)  The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (M&S)  Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S)  Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 

Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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^^30^3, 25  26  27  28  29 

NOVEMBER 

4*6 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Conference,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

4“7 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Southern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

5«7 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Mystic,  Conn. 

5-T — New  England  Newspaper  Association  Family  Newspaper  Con¬ 
ference,  The  Inn  at  Harvard,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1  0«  1  2 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Conference,  Waldorf-Asto¬ 
ria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1  4«  I  7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

1  4*  1  8 — Inter  American  Press  Association  General  Assembly,  Hol¬ 
iday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza  Resort,  San  Carlos  de  Bariloche,  Argentina. 

JANUARY 

20>22 — Kentucky  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Marriott  Griffin  Gate,  Lexington,  Ky. 

23*26 — Newspaper  Association  of  America  Promotion  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Development  Conference,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
28*29 — New  England  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  Park  Plaza  Hotel  and  Towers,  Boston,  Mass. 

FEBRUARY 

1  O*  1  2 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

1  2*  1  4 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Sheraton 
Center,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

1  3*  1  6 — Editor  &  Publisher  Telecommunications  Conference,  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Hotel,  Tampa,  Fla. 

27*3/2  — Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Breakers  Hotel, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

MARCH 

1  *5— Newspaper  in  Education  Week. 

6*8 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 

1  O*  1  3 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

20*23 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  Houston,  Texas. 

24*26 — America-East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  and 
Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1  2*  1  4 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Conference,  J.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

24*27 — Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Fairmont 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

MAY 

1  5*  1  8 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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Roy  Park  dies  at  83 

ROY  HAMPTON  PARK,  whose  marketing,  media  and  en¬ 
trepreneurial  pluck  bulldozed  a  path  from  rural  North  Car¬ 
olina  to  ownership  of  a  media  empire,  died  Oct.  25. 

He  was  83  and  still  at  the  helm  of  his  namesake  company. 

Park  died  of  cardiac  arrest  in  a  New  York  hospital,  where 
he  had  been  transferred  after  being  hospitalized  briefly  in 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  headquarters  of  Park  Communications  Inc., 
the  publicly  traded  media  company  that  he  founded  and  ac¬ 
tively  managed. 

The  company,  with  annual  revenues  of  $160  million  from 
operations  in  small  towns  and  cities  in  24  states,  owns  eight 
TV  and  22  radio  stations  and  144  newspapers,  41  of  them 
dailies. 

Park  owned  Florida  orange  groves.  North  Carolina  tim¬ 
ber  and  real  estate  in  five  states.  For  recreation,  he  collect¬ 
ed  gold  watches  and  antique  cars. 

Born  in  rural  North  Carolina  in  1910,  he  attended  North 
Carolina  State  University,  where  he  edited  the  campus 
newspaper  and  worked  for  the  Associated  Press,  moving 
from  office  boy  to  reporter. 

In  the  Great  Depression,  he  was  a  correspondent  for  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

He  also  promoted  cotton  and  moved  to  Ithaca  to  promote 
Granges  and  start  a  successful  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm. 

He  made  his  first  fortune  marketing  food.  After  World 
War  11,  he  joined  food  critic  Duncan  Hines  to  found  Hines- 
Park  Foods,  which  marketed  more  than  100  products  before 
it  was  sold  to  Proctor  &.  Gamble  in  1956. 

After  five  years  at  P&G,  Park  set  out  to  build  a  second 
fortune,  buying  his  first  TV  station,  WNCT  in  Greenville, 
N.C.  He  expanded  to  the  legal  limit  of  radio  and  TV  own¬ 
ership  before  buying  small-town  newspapers,  starting  with 
the  Daily  Sun,  Warner  Robins,  Ga.,  in  1972. 

Park  Communications  went  public  in  1983.  At  his  death, 
he  held  a  majority  of  its  stock. 

He  was  active  in  civic  affairs  in  Ithaca  and  was  a  major 
contributor  to  Ithaca  College,  where  he  built  a  $12  million 
home  for  the  communications  school,  which  was  renamed 
for  him. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Dorothy  Dent  Park;  a  son,  Roy  H. 
Jr.,  who  owns  an  outdoor  advertising  company;  a  sister, 
Ethel  Park  Broom  of  North  Carolina;  three  grandchildren; 
and  one  great-grandchild. 

Wire  Service  Guild 
OKs  pact  with  UPI 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  Wire  Service  Guild  have  approved  a 
new  two-year  contract  with  United  Press  International. 

The  pact  includes  an  immediate  8%  pay  increase  across 
the  board,  with  an  additional  4%  hike  to  take  effect  Oct.  8, 
1994. 

Lest  an  item  about  UPI  be  too  rosy,  however,  the  compa¬ 
ny  also  announced  that  it  would  undergo  a  restructuring  of 
its  photo  department  that  would  result  in  layoffs. 

No  specifics  were  available,  but  the  new  contract  does 
make  specific  provisions  for  senority  and  severance  pay. 
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9  Controversial  Investigation 

A  Chicago  Tribune  series  says  a  con¬ 
victed  accomplice  was  railroaded  in 
the  1987  murder  of  media  heir  Stephen 
Small. 


1  1  Government  At 
Odds  With 
SPJ  Report 

The  Treasury  Department’s  report  on 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  raid  on  the  Branch  Davidian 
complex  in  Texas  exonerates  a  newspa¬ 
per  reporter  and  points  a  finger  at  a 
television  news  cameraman. 
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14a  Call  To  Arms 

The  incoming  Society  of  Professional 
journalists  national  president  says  the 
First  Amendment  is  under  siege  and  he 
wants  his  membership  ready  to  fight 
off  challenges. 

1  4  Under  Arrest 

Police  in  New  Jersey  jail  journalists  and 
a  state  official  when  they  visit  a  school. 

1  8  Cox  Newspapers, 
BellSouth  form 
Info  Ventures 

The  communications  companies  will 
develop  and  market  electronic  infor¬ 
mation  services  that  include  newspa¬ 
per  classified  and  Yellow  Pages  adver¬ 
tising. 


[ostice  also  a  victim  in  Small  murder  case 
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Teamwork  in  marketing 

AT  A  RECENT  meeting  in  California  (E&P,  Oct.  23,  p.  13),  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent/circulation  and  vice  president/advertising  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  and 
Tucson  Citizen  urged  their  counterparts  at  other  newspapers  to  “tear  down  the 
walls”  that  separate  them  and  work  together  to  boost  sales.  Furthermore,  they 
told  how  successful  that  can  be. 

This  teamwork  in  Tucson  reduced  circulation  churn  from  120%  in  1990  to 
74%  in  1993  and  increased  circulation  and  advertising  volume. 

Tearing  down  walls  that  separated  newspaper  departments  in  the  past  has  been 
one  of  our  favorite  themes  in  recent  years.  Replacing  them  with  a  working  part¬ 
nership  makes  sense.  The  Tucson  executives  urged  other  newspapers  to  copy 
them.  It’s  a  good  suggestion. 


Sound  legal  advice 

A  NEW  YORK  lawyer  had  some  good  advice  last  week  when  he  told  reporters 
and  editors  that  if  they  were  going  to  “mask”  their  confidential  sources  to  protect 
them,  they  should  do  it  correctly  and  completely. 

The  trouble,  Lawrence  Saveli  wrote  (E&P,  Oct.  23,  p.  3),  is  that  reporters  are 
trying  to  give  readers  a  more  complete  picture  of  their  confidential  sources  to  bol¬ 
ster  their  credibility  and  in  so  doing  are  rendering  their  unnamed  sources  easily 
identifiable  based  on  information  disclosed  in  the  article.  He  cited  a  complicated 
case  involving  that  issue. 

Saveli’s  advice  is  that  writers  discuss  in  advance  with  their  sources  the  actual 
descriptions  to  be  used  and  get  the  sources’  approval  in  writing.  That  shouldn’t 
be  difficult,  and  it  will  save  lawyers  a  lot  of  work  and  headaches  as  well  as  saving 
publishers  money. 


Who  owns  it? 

AN  EDITORIAL  (E&P,  Sept.  25,  p.  6)  commented  on  difficulties  that  student 
newspaper  staffers  at  Marquette  University  were  having  with  the  administration 
of  the  school.  It  took  issue  with  a  comment  by  the  Rev.  John  Patrick  Donnelly, 
director  of  the  paper’s  student-faculty  advisory  board,  who  said,  “Freedom  of  the 
press  belongs  to  those  who  own  it.” 

We  said,  “Journalism  schools  traditionally  have  taught  that  freedom  of  the 
press  is  a  right  and  privilege  of  people  in  a  democratic  society.” 

The  director  of  public  relations  at  the  Milwaukee  university,  Gerald  Meyer,  in 
a  letter  to  the  editor  (E&P,  Oct.  23,  p.  9)  found  it  “sad  that  E&P  failed  to  real¬ 
ize  that  Father  Donnelly  was  repeating  the  words  of  the  great  A.J.  Liebling.” 

E&P’s  source,  however,  was  Article  II  of  the  Statement  of  Principles  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  (E&P,  Oct.  16,  p.  6): 

“Freedom  of  the  press  belongs  to  the  people.” 

Enough  said! 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

All  journalists  should 
know  that  First  Amendment 
is  not  absolute 


1  HAVE  JUST  completed  your  exten¬ 
sive  article  on  the  Marquette  Universi¬ 
ty  student  paper  controversy  (E&P, 
Sept.  25,  p.  14). 

I  have  been  in  Catholic  journalism 
for  43  years  and  was  a  former  owner  of 
the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union-Star, 
and  your  article  truly  amazes  me. 

The  extensive  coverage  is  in  itself 
amazing.  One  must  wonder  if  compa¬ 
rable  coverage  would  be  given  to  a  sim¬ 
ilar  situation  on  a  secular  campus.  I 
know  E&P  has  covered  numerous  sim¬ 
ilar  stories  but  1  can’t  recall  a  story  of 
this  length. 

Equating  the  situation  at  Marquette 
to  a  First  Amendment  threat  is  truly 
simplistic.  Suggesting  that  the  First 
Amendment  is  some  “absolute”  is  con¬ 
trary  to  what  every  practicing  journal- 


Newspaperdonit 

50  YEARS  AGO  ...  The  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  named  a  committee  to  pro¬ 
mote  construction  of  newsprint  mills 
throughout  the  South.  In  1934, 
SNPA  started  developing  newsprint 
mills  using  Southern  pine  exclusive¬ 
ly.  Southland  Paper  Mills  in  Lufkin, 
Texas,  turned  out  the  first  newsprint 
made  from  Southern  pine  Jan.  17, 
1940.  The  mill  is  producing  60,000 
tons  annually. 

U.S.  newspapers  produced  118 
million  lines  of  advertising  plus  61 
million  lines  of  news  stories  and  oth¬ 
er  publicity  to  promote  the  Third 
War  Loan  Campaign.  The  Treasury 
Department  reported  that  war  bond 
sales  totaled  almost  $19  billion. 
Bonds  worth  more  than  $5  billion 
were  sold  to  individuals. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
October  30,  1943 


ist  knows.  That’s  why  we  have  libel 
laws  and  the  old  cliche  taught  at  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  that  freedom  doesn’t 
justify  falsely  yelling  “fire”  in  a  crowd¬ 
ed  theater. 

Private  institutions  have  the  free¬ 
dom  to  establish  standards.  The  First 
Amendment  protection  is  designed  to 
preclude  government  encroachment 
on  press  freedom,  and  the  attempt  in 
the  article  to  make  it  all-encompassing 
is  simply  dishonest,  if  not  malicious. 

Whether  the  administration  at  Mar¬ 
quette  is  prudent  in  demanding  con¬ 
formity  to  its  standards  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion.  That  it  has  the  right  to  do  so  is 
unquestionable  and  has  absolutely  no 
relationship  to  First  Amendment  con¬ 
siderations. 

Your  editorial  is  certainly  “a  gross 
interpretation”  (E&P,  Sept.  25,  p.  6). 
Any  school  administration  has  the 
right  to  establish  standards  that  are  in¬ 
tended  to  further  the  reason  for  that 
institution’s  existence. 

Your  editorial  suggests  that  news¬ 
papers  have  no  authority  that  can  de¬ 
termine  what  is  printed:  neither  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor  nor  responsible  supervi¬ 
sors.  A  newspaper,  if  nothing  else,  is 
the  product  of  selectivity,  no  matter 
how  pure  the  motives. 

Publishing  per  se  is  at  the  will  of  the 
publisher,  the  guy  who  pays  the  bill.  If 
an  administration  chooses  to  suspend 
a  publication,  it  is  no  more  an  attack 
on  the  First  Amendment  than  a  pub¬ 
lisher  folding  a  newspaper  for  econom¬ 
ic  reasons. 

The  Marquette  School  of  Journalism 
has  been  one  of  the  best  for  many, 
many  years  as  well  as  a  great  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning.  Producing  intelligent 
and  responsive  journalists  is  truly  the 
only  way  that  the  First  Amendment 
will  remain  inviolate. 

Thomas  A.  Clemente 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Managing  editor’s  note:  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  for  the  past  few  years 


published  extensive  overviews  of  cam¬ 
pus  journalism  issues  —  some  as  long 
or  longer  than  the  Marquette  cover¬ 
age.  The  length  of  coverage  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  whether  the  institution 
is  public  or  private,  religious  or  secular. 

Says  Winship’s 
anti-gun  column 
was  a  ‘groaner 

HE  MAY  BE  called  the  New  Curmud¬ 
geon,  but  there’s  nothing  new  about 
Thomas  Winship’s  anti-gun  screed  in 
your  Sept.  4  issue  (E&P,  Sept.  4,  p.  3). 

For  one  thing,  he  proves  the  point 
that  hysteria  rarely  makes  for  coherent 
writing.  Many  of  us  are  concerned 
about  the  epidemic  of  inner-city  vio¬ 
lence,  but  1  doubt  that  it’s  “concern 
No.  1  for  99.9%  of  our  readers.”  That’s 
quite  a  groaner. 

Certainly,  there  are  good  stories  out 
there  about  lame  gun  laws  and  lax  en¬ 
forcement,  but  Winship  seems  to  be 
calling  for  some  kind  of  nationwide 
newspaper  crusade  against  guns.  The 
truth  is  that  the  misuse  of  guns  or  even 
handguns  is  not  a  pressing  problem  for 
a  majority  of  Americans. 

Are  we  really  looking  at  a  “street¬ 
killing  spree  we  all  see  every  day  in 
every  city  and  town  in  America.”  1 
don’t  think  so.  I  live  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  which  statistically  is  a  high-crime 
city.  Some  parts  of  my  city  are  troubled 
by  violence,  but  most  households  are 
untouched.  I  have  neighbors  who  don’t 
even  lock  their  doors  at  night. 

Winship  finds  it  fearful  that  the 
number  of  guns  in  the  United  States 
has  quadrupled  in  the  past  40  years 
and  that  200  million  now  exist.  Gee,  I 
wonder  what  other  items  have  quadru¬ 
pled  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  over 
the  last  four  decades?  Television  sets, 
for  example.  Or  how  about  bathtubs? 
Or  telephones?  Of  course,  we  haven’t 
demonized  these  objects  the  way  we 
have  guns. 

C’mon  Winship,  what’s  the  sinister 
import  of  having  285,000  gun  dealers 
in  the  United  States.  We  also  have 
about  30,000  nuclear  warheads.  The 
press  should  be  wary  about  attacking 
constitutional  prerogatives.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  consider  freedom  of  the  press  an 
idea  just  as  arcane  and  dangerous  as 
the  right  to  bear  arms. 

Rock  Thornton 
Kansas  City 
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Letters  to  the  Editor _ 

Action,  not  studies,  will 
attract  better  copy  editors 


IN  RESPONSE  TO  Betsy  Cook’s  Shop 
Talk  piece  (E&P,  Aug.  7,  p.  48)  sum¬ 
marizing  her  studies  of  the  woes  inflict¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  copy  editing  profes¬ 
sion:  So  what’s  new? 

Nothing  in  her  article  is  news.  Any¬ 
body  who  has  been  in  the  business  for 
the  past  five  years  and  reading  the 
trade  magazines  knows  that  the  stan¬ 
dard  operating  procedure  at  copy  desks 
of  small  and  mid-size  newspapers  is 
akin  to  the  “meatball  surgery”  profes¬ 
sionalism  depicted  in  TV’s  M*A*S*H. 
So  while  industry  leaders  read  yet  an¬ 
other  article  detailing  the  burnout  and 
stress  endemic  to  the  occupation,  le¬ 
gions  of  copy  editors  are  skipping  yet 
another  lunch  break,  suffering  perma¬ 
nent  nerve  damage  or  planning  their 
escape. 

Contrary  to  Cook’s  tepid  underesti¬ 
mation  of  copy  editors’  primary  func¬ 
tions  in  her  closing  graph  (“They  cor¬ 
rect  simple  spelling  errors,  clean  up 
sloppy  reporting  or  perhaps  prevent  a 
libel  suit”),  the  job  requires  a  much 
more  complex  orchestration  of  special¬ 
ized  technical  expertise. 

Perhaps  most  tangibly  illustrated  by 
the  alarming  and,  incidentally,  expen¬ 
sive  increase  in  cases  of  carpal  tunnel 
syndrome,  competitive  copy  editors 
must  master  at  least  five  different  key¬ 
boards  and  operate  them  under  dead¬ 
line. 

Along  with  unerring  news  judgment 
and  writing,  editing  and  headline-writ¬ 
ing  expertise,  today’s  copy  editors  need 
skills  in  photo  editing;  computerized 
photo  toning;  designing  precise,  now 
non-modular  layouts;  and  emergency 
technical  know-how  for  when  one  of 
the  above  systems  malfunctions. 

Then  there’s  that  other  necessary 
but  non-technical  interaction  with  hu¬ 
mans. 

That  includes  fellow  copy  editors, 
supervising  editors,  other  department 
heads,  writers,  photographers  and  the 
public  when  they  call  on  the  phone. 
Copy  editors  cannot  be  expected  to 
constantly  function  like  extensions  of 
the  machinery  they  operate. 

Are  copy  editors,  as  Cook’s  article 
insinuates,  by  nature  curmudgeons? 
That’s  like  saying  women  are  by  nature 


weak.  I  don’t  buy  it. 

They  work  nights,  sometimes  over¬ 
nights,  weekends,  holidays  and  split- 
shift  weeks.  If  salaried,  they  work  12- 
or  15-  or  18-hour  days  and  skip  meals 
when  co-workers  are  on  vacation  or 
out  sick  or  as  in  the  case  of  feature 
desks,  when  they  go  on  holiday  and 
must  complete  the  following  weeks’ 
work  in  advance  while  meeting  daily 
deadlines,  often  in  the  appalling  physi¬ 
cal  environments  Cook  accurately  de¬ 
picts. 

But  to  reiterate  this  is  an  exercise  in 
futility. 

To  attract  and  keep  the  copy  editors 
most  needed  in  the  business  —  those 
who  are  intelligent,  versatile,  commit¬ 
ted,  well-educated  both  in  news  and 
the  larger  cultural  sense  and  as  at  ease 
with  people  as  with  computers,  news¬ 
paper  analysts  better  start  talking  solu¬ 
tions,  not  just  studies. 

The  only  motives  keeping  many 
copy  editors  at  their  desks  these  days 
are  financial  and  familial  obligations. 
Promising  copy  editors  with  and  with¬ 
out  these  ties  will  reroute  their  careers. 
At  least,  I  recently  have. 

So-called  industry  leaders  should 
stop  sorting  ideas  on  how  to  resuscitate 
this  crucial  part  of  newspapering  and 
start  implementing  them. 

Marit?:a  Stanchich 

Stanchich  is  a  part-time  copy  editor 
at  the  San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  Star 
and  a  former  assistant  features  editor 
at  the  Rockland  (N.Y.)  Journal'News 


Not  employed  here 

A  STORY  ON  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  Foundation  minority  fellow¬ 
ships  (E&P,  Aug.  7,  p.  35)  zlisted  John 
Campbell  as  being  with  Dayton  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 

He  is  not. 

Douglas  Franklin 

Franklin  is  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of 
Dayton  Newspapers  Inc. 


Wants  to  correct 
an  implication 
in  other  letter 

DURING  THE  SUMMER,  you  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  about  the  confronta¬ 
tion  that  occurred  at  Marshall  Univer¬ 
sity  last  school  year  between  the  School 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion  and  the  president  of  Marshall  Uni¬ 
versity,  J.  Wade  Gilley  (E&P,  July  17,  p. 
16),  and  you  published  some  follow-up 
letters. 

In  the  letter  from  Dr.  Gilley  (E&P, 
Sept.  18,  p.  9),  he  quotes  a  1991  letter 
from  the  director  of  our  j -school.  Dr. 
Harold  Shaver,  in  which  Dr.  Shaver  ex¬ 
presses  fear  that  the  journalism  school 
would  lose  accreditation. 

Dr.  Gilley  omitted  the  portions  of 
that  letter  in  which  Dr.  Shaver  told  why 
he  feared  a  loss  of  accreditation.  The 
reasons  were  that  the  university  admin¬ 
istration  had  failed  to  provide  the  need¬ 
ed  financial  support  for  the  school.  Be¬ 
cause  of  that  letter  and  other  efforts  by 
Dr.  Shaver  and  others,  we  finally  got 
the  financial  support  and  we  were  reac¬ 
credited. 

It  seems  to  me  important  to  correct 
Dr.  Gilley’s  implication  because  it  is 
false  and  because  accreditation  is  a  se¬ 
rious  matter  and  there  should  be  no 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  facts 
about  it. 

Dwight  Jensen 

Jensen  is  an  associate  professor 

of  journalism  at  Marshall  University 


Corrections 

A  STORY  ABOUT  its  new  national  ad 
program  (E&P,  Oct.  9,  p.  22)  incorrect¬ 
ly  characterized  Newspapers  First,  the 
New  York-based  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive. 

It  is  a  not-for-profit  cooperative  with 
operating  funds  supplied  by,  and  sur¬ 
pluses  returned  to,  its  newspaper  own¬ 
ers,  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
Kingsley  Anthony  said. 

A  STORY  ABOUT  the  New  York  Post 
(E&P,  Oct.  2,  p.  27)  inaccurately  para¬ 
phrased  the  tabloid’s  slogan. 

The  correct  wording  is  “America’s 
oldest  continuously  published  daily 
newspaper.” 
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In  Brief 


Dow  Jones  workers 
agree  to  4%  raises 

THE  UNION  REPRESENTING  2,000 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  workers  tentatively 
has  agreed  to  accept  4%  raises  in  each 
year  of  a  three-year  contract. 

The  Independent  Association  of 
Publishers’  Employees  said  the  raises 
were  double  what  the  company  had 
been  offering  during  11  months  of  bar¬ 
gaining.  The  deal  included  no  changes 
in  health-care  deductibles  or  maximum 
expenses,  the  union  said. 

A  ratification  vote  was  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  mail  after  the  executive  board 
approved  the  contract. 

Union  leaders  said  company  repre¬ 
sentatives  told  them  that  they  gave  up 
more  than  anticipated  partly  because  of 
union  pressure,  which  included  Wall 
Street  picketing,  a  salary  survey  and  pe¬ 
titions  to  directors. 

“We  responded  to  their  efforts  to 
move  things  along,”  company  spokes¬ 
man  Roger  May  said. 

lAPE  said  the  agreement,  which 
came  as  Dow  Jones  announced  50% 
higher  third-quarter  earnings,  includes 
“significant”  increases  for  technicians 
and  reporters  and  higher  incentives  for 
sales  staff. 

Forbes  advises 
candidate  for 
N.J.  governor 

MALCOLM  S.  FORBES  Jr.  supports 
Republican  candidate  Christine  Todd 
Whitman  for  the  New  Jersey  governor¬ 
ship  so  strongly  that  he  advised  her 
campaign  and  endorsed  her  in  signed 
editorials  in  his  17  New  Jersey  weeklies. 

Forbes’  editorial  waxed  poetic  about 
Whitman’s  “breathtaking”  proposals  — 
“fiscal  restraint”  and  a  30%  tax  cut  — 
and  about  how  they  would  win  her 
election  and  make  the  Garden  State  “a 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  nation.” 

In  the  editorial,  Forbes  said  he  and 
Bear,  Stearns  economist  Lawrence  Kud- 
low  had  accepted  Whitman’s  invitation 
to  chair  a  committee,  which  recom¬ 
mended  economic  proposals  that  she 
included  in  her  platform. 

At  least  one  reader  took  umbrage  at 
the  dual  role  of  Forbes,  who  carries  the 


title  of  editor  in  chief  of  Forbes  News¬ 
papers,  as  newspaperman  and  campaign 
adviser. 

“I  feel  it’s  wrong  for  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  or  editor  to  work  for  someone  in 
the  campaign  when  they  are  supposed 
to  be  bipartisan  in  their  coverage,”  said 
Harry  Barron,  an  advertising  executive 
and  Cranford  resident  who  subscribes 
to  Forbes’  Cranford  Chronicle. 

Forbes  said,  “I  said  it  in  the  editorial 
so  it’s  full  disclosure,  so  everyone  knows 
where  I’m  coming  from.  I  don’t  know 
how  much  more  you  can  do.” 

He  pointed  out  that  he  writes  en¬ 
dorsements  only  for  major  elections, 
such  as  governor  and  president,  and 
plays  no  role  in  hiring  staff,  so  he  does 
not  think  his  activities  will  change  how 
readers  perceive  his  newspapers’  news 
coverage.  — George  Garneau 

Sacramento  Union 
shifts  from  six  to 
three  days  a  week 

THE  SACRAMENTO  UNION  Oct.  8 
began  publishing  three  days  a  week,  the 
victim  of  hard  times. 

A  statement  by  the  newspaper  said 
the  cutback  will  enable  it  to  “keep  voic¬ 
es  of  different  opinions  alive  so  that  a 
community  doesn’t  just  get  one  side  of  a 
story.” 

Founded  in  1851,  the  conservative 
Union  competes  with  the  editorially  lib¬ 
eral  Sacramento  Bee,  which  has  more 
than  eight  times  its  circulation. 

The  Union  statement  said  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  publication  was  because  of 
“challenging  economic  times”  and  the 
“changing  lifestyle  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ers.” 

It  said  the  Union  will  concentrate  on 
more  local  news  and  information  and 
will  add  several  new  features.  The  paper 
will  publish  Sundays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays. 

The  morning  Union,  which  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  31,000,  compared  to 
more  than  260,000  at  the  Bee,  is  owned 
by  the  Danel  family,  which  has  had  a 
printing  business  in  Sacramento  for 
several  years.  Publisher  Ralph  Danel  Jr. 
said  the  change  will  force  job  cuts  in  all 
departments. 

Union  editor  Ken  Harvey  said  the  pa¬ 
per  had  made  cutbacks  but  continued 


losing  money.  However,  he  predicted 
that  if  the  economy  turns  around,  the 
Union  will  return  to  six-day-a-week 
publication.  “Right  now,  it’s  important 
to  keep  an  alternative  voice  in  the  com¬ 
munity,”  he  said. 

The  Danel  family  bought  the  Union’s 
name,  subscription  list  and  newsracks 
from  Sacramento  developer  Danny 
Benvenuti  a  year  ago.  Previous  owners 
of  the  paper  include  Copley  News¬ 
papers,  John  McGoff  and  Richard  Mel¬ 
lon  Scaife. 

L.A.  mayor  writing 
newspaper  column 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Daily  News  has 
a  new,  big-name  columnist:  Los  Angeles 
Mayor  Richard  Riordan. 

Although  Riordan  has  a  somewhat 
feisty  reputation,  his  column,  published 
the  first  and  third  Sundays  of  each 
month,  will  not  be  used  as  a  “personal 
forum”  to  whack  his  critics  or  the  press, 
said  Tom  Kruesopun,  the  mayor’s  com¬ 
munications  coordinator. 

“He  is  being  given  the  opportunity  to 
talk  to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  about 
matters  that  concern  them,”  Kruesopun 
said. 

In  his  first  three  columns,  Riordan 
discussed  his  first  100  days  in  office,  air¬ 
port  problems  and  the  Recreation  and 
Parks  Department. 

“Since  many  residents  are  hoping  the 
Riordan  administration  will  help  make 
Los  Angeles  a  better  and  safer  city,  we 
felt  that  it  was  important  to  provide  this 
column  for  our  readers,”  said  Mark 
Sims,  editor  of  the  Daily  News  opinion 
and  Sunday  Viewpoint  section. 

Riordan,  who  is  writing  the  column 
gratis,  was  not  a  hard  sell,  Sims  said. 

“Every  community  has  plenty  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  figures  who’d  love  to  air 
their  views.  With  the  mayor,  all  I  had  to 
do  was  to  ask,  and  he  gladly  accepted,” 
he  added. 

Publisher  honored 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  chairman 
and  publisher  Richard  J.V.  Johnson  has 
been  selected  to  receive  an  award  from 
the  Newcomen  Society,  Exton,  Pa.,  rec¬ 
ognizing  “contributions  to  American 
free  enterprise  and  business-history 
preservation.” 
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Affiliated  Publications,  Inc 


has  merged  irilh 


The  New  York  Times  Company 


The  undersigned  assisted  in  the  negotiations 
and  acted  as  Jinancial  advisor  to 
Affiliated  Publications,  Inc. 
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Controversial 

Investigation 

Chicago  Tribune  series  says  convicted  accomplice  was 
railroaded  in  1987  murder  of  media  heir  Stephen  Small 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  investiga¬ 
tion  concludes  that  the  convicted  ac¬ 
complice  in  the  1987  kidnapping  and 
murder  of  media  heir  Stephen  B.  Small 
was  railroaded. 

In  a  two-part  series  published  Oct. 
19  and  20,  reporters  William  Gaines 
and  Paul  Weingarten  suggest  that  Nan¬ 
cy  Rish  wrongly  was  convicted  of  a  role 
in  the  gruesome  crime. 

Small  was  a  member  of  a  prominent 
Illinois  publishing  and  broadcasting 
family  when  he  was  kidnapped  from 
his  Kankakee,  111.,  home  Sept.  2,  1987, 
placed  in  a  box  equipped  with  a  useless 
airpipe  and  buried  under  three  feet  of 
sand  in  a  remote  wooded  area.  Author¬ 
ities  concluded  that  he  died  of  suffoca¬ 
tion  within  a  few  hours.  He  was  40. 

A  small-time  drug  dealer,  Daniel  J. 
Edwards,  then  30,  was  arrested  in  the 
case  He  confessed  to  the  crime  and 
led  police  to  the  burial  spot  much  too 
late  to  save  Small.  Edwards  was  con¬ 
victed  and  sentenced  to  death  in  May 
1988. 

Rish,  his  live-in  girlfriend,  denied 
involvement  in  the  incident  through¬ 
out  her  trial  but  was  convicted  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1988.  She  was  sentenced  to  life 
in  prison  without  possibility  of  parole. 

“Now,  six  years  later  [since  the 
crime],”  Gaines  and  Weingarten  wrote, 
“a  Tribune  investigation  shows  that 
prosecutors  eager  for  a  conviction  took 
full  advantage  of  the  emotional  atmos¬ 
phere  surrounding  the  crime. 

“They  wove  facts,  half-truths, 
sketchy  witness  accounts  and  sheer 
conjecture  into  a  compelling  but 
deeply  flawed  portrait  of  Rish  as  a 
ruthless  gold  digger.  They  ignored  con¬ 
tradictory  evidence  that  could  have  af¬ 


fected  a  jury’s  decision,  and  they 
glossed  over  important  distinctions  in 
the  law. 

“But  Rish  faced  not  only  skilled 
prosecutors.  There  was  also  the  rage 
and  revulsion  of  a  small  town  con¬ 
fronting  a  monstrous  crime  against  one 
of  its  leading  citizens  —  and  the  vast, 
subtle  influence  of  its  most  powerful 
family,”  the  Tribune  reporters  wrote. 

Small  was  a  member  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  side  of  the  Small  media  family. 
His  aunt,  Jean  Alice  Small,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  Small  Newspapers  Inc.,  which 


publishes  the  Kankakee  Daily  Journal 
and  six  other  daily  papers  and  eight 
weeklies  in  the  Midwest  and  California. 

The  Tribune  articles  provide  just  one 
specific  example  of  how  the  “vast,  sub¬ 
tle  influence”  of  the  Small  family  af¬ 
fected  Rish’s  trial. 

“As  the  Rish  and  Edwards  trials  drew 
near,”  the  reporters  wrote  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  article,  “the  influence  of  the  Small 
family  exerted  itself  in  an  unexpected 
way.  Lawyers  began  bailing  out.” 

According  to  the  Tribune,  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  County  State’s  Attorney,  the 
head  of  the  county  Public  Defender’s 
Office  and  all  assistant  public  defend¬ 
ers  recused  themselves  from  the  case, 
citing  personal  or  business  relation¬ 


ships  with  the  Smalls.  Some  of  their 
rationales  for  withdrawing  from  in¬ 
volvement  were  far-fetched,  the  article 
suggested. 

Jean  Alice  Small  said  the  idea  that 
her  family  influenced  the  case  was 
“probably  the  most  upsetting”  part  of 
the  series. 

“The  jurors  were  all  from  Rock¬ 
ford  ...  so  they  wouldn’t  know  much 
about  [the]  family,”  said  Small,  who 
also  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Journal. 

Emphasizing  that  she  could  not 


speak  for  her  entire  family.  Small  said, 
“1  feel  if  there  is  any  important  evi¬ 
dence  at  all  that  she  got  an  unfair  trial, 
it  should  he  looked  at. 

“Being  the  wife  of  a  lawyer  and  the 
mother  of  a  lawyer  [Small  Newspapers 
president  Len  R.  “Rob”  Small],  1  want 
our  system  to  work,”  she  added. 

An  Oct.  20  Daily  Journal  article 
about  the  Tribune  series  paraphrased 
the  prosecutor  in  the  case,  Michael  Fi- 
caro,  as  saying,  “This  story  .  .  .  should 
have  had  ‘opinion  of  the  writer’  as  a 
parenthetical  note  underneath  it.” 

In  the  article  written  by  Daily  Jour- 
nal  managing  editor  Phil  Angelo,  Fi- 
caro  objected  to  what  he  said  was  the 
implication  that  the  jury  was  influ- 


Gaines  said  the  articles  could  have  mentioned  that 
Small-owned  newspapers  endorsed  judges  for 
election  in  Kankakee  and  Ottawa,  where  the 
appeals  court  sits,  and  that  some  witnesses  who 
wanted  anonymity  were  questioned  by 
police  in  the  Daily  Journal  office. 


Denny  verdicts  relieve  LA. 


OlMMiqBmn  '  HL  l4pMranwealdtfcey*i« 


The  Chicago  Tribune  played  the  series 
across  the  top  of  the  front  page,  just 
below  the  nameplate. 


enced  by  the  town. 

Tribune  reporter  Gaines  said  the  sto¬ 
ry  did  not  suggest  that  the  Smalls  in¬ 
fluenced  jurors  or  did  anything  im¬ 
proper  during  the  trial. 

“We  don’t  see  them  doing  anything 
absolutely  active,  interfering  in  this 
thing,”  he  said. 

Instead,  Small  family  ownership  of 
the  local  newspaper  —  and,  at  the 
time,  a  local  radio  station  —  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  climate  that  denied 
Rish  a  fair  trial,  Gaines  said. 

He  noted  that  the  Tribune  articles 
could  have  mentioned  that  Small- 
owned  newspapers  endorsed  judges  for 
election  in  Kankakee  and  Ottawa, 
where  the  appeals  court  sits,  and  that 
some  witnesses  who  wanted  anonymi¬ 
ty  were  questioned  by  police  in  the 
Daily  Journal  office. 

Small  said  she  did  not  remember 
those  interrogations  but  if  they  hap¬ 
pened,  they  did  not  reflect  an  attempt 
by  her  family  to  influence  the  investi¬ 
gation. 

Just  before  Edwards’  trial.  Small 
wrote  a  signed  editorial  making  clear 
the  relationships  between  the  newspa¬ 
per-owning  Smalls  and  the  Smalls  with 
broadcast  and  cable  interests.  The  ed¬ 
itorial  also  noted  that  she  would  be  a 
witness  at  the  trial  because  Edwards 
made  a  threatening  phone  call  to  her. 

“Despite  this  situation,  the  Journal 
has  made  and  will  continue  to  make 
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every  effort  throughout  the  trial  to 
maintain  the  highest  levels  of  profes¬ 
sional  standards,”  she  wrote. 

The  Tribune  investigation  was 
aimed  not  at  the  Small  family’s  influ¬ 
ence  but  at  what  the  newspaper  said 
was  a  prosecution  that  “twisted  testi¬ 
mony,  glossed  over  key  facts  and  ig¬ 
nored  contradictory  evidence  to  build 
the  case  against  Rish.” 

For  instance,  the  articles  said  prose¬ 
cutors  in  Edwards’  trial  said  he  imper¬ 
sonated  a  police  officer  in  a  phone  call 
to  lure  Small  from  his  home.  However, 
in  their  closing  argument  at  Rish’s  tri¬ 
al,  prosecutors  said  Rish  —  “sweet- 
talking  Nancy,  the  spider  to  the  tly”  — 
made  the  call. 

In  closing  arguments,  lawyers  can¬ 
not  state  facts  that  are  not  introduced 
during  the  trial.  However,  Rish’s  attor¬ 
neys  did  not  object  to  that  statement. 


by  Odis  Lee  Yarris 

IT  IS  NEWS  when  a  newspaperman 
bites  a  dog. 

It  also  is  news  when  a  newspaper 
buys  a  dog  for  sentimental  reasons. 
Such  a  dog  is  Gringo,  a  German  shep¬ 
herd,  for  which  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press 
Register  paid  $903. 

In  April  1992,  reserve  officer  Mark 
Durden  of  the  Prichard  (Ala.)  Police 
Department  found  the  German  shep¬ 
herd  at  an  animal  shelter.  Gringo  was 
dispirited  and  underweight  and  had  a 
broken  nose  and  broken  teeth.  Durden 
took  Gringo  home,  restored  the  dog’s 
health  and  trained  him  to  detect  nar¬ 
cotics. 

Gringo  continued  to  live  at  the  Dur¬ 
den  home  after  Durden  resigned  from 
the  police  department  and  went  on 
auxiliary  status  in  January. 

The  Prichard  City  Council  said 
Gringo  belonged  to  the  city,  not  Dur¬ 
den,  who  was  forced  to  turn  over 
Gringo  June  14.  The  council  placed 
Gringo  in  the  city  dog  pound. 

Durden’s  struggle  to  retain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  retirement-age  dog  became 
a  popular  cause  in  Prichard,  a  munici¬ 
pality  about  four  miles  from  Mobile. 

The  Press  Register  began  selling 

Yams  is  a  free-lance  writer. 


In  the  Tribune  articles,  one  defense 
attorney  said,  “We  were  so  shocked,  we 
didn’t  think  to  object.” 

The  articles  also  said  there  are  rea¬ 
sons  to  doubt  a  string  of  witnesses  who 
testified  that  they  saw  Rish,  or  a  blond 
woman  resembling  Rish,  helping  Ed¬ 
wards  buy  materials  for  the  kidnapping 
and  helping  him  case  Small’s  home. 

Edwards  has  maintained  that  his 
girlfriend  knew  nothing  of  his  kidnap¬ 
ping  plans.  However,  Edwards,  whom 
Gaines  described  as  a  “schizophrenic 
or  a  sociopath,”  also  has  maintained 
that  there  were  accomplices  in  the 
crime  and  that  a  drug  dealer  forced 
him  to  kidnap  Small.  Virtually  no  one 
believes  those  claims,  Gaines  said. 

Rish’s  family  has  hired  a  new  attor¬ 
ney,  who  intends  to  seek  a  new  trial, 
the  Tribune  articles  said.  Her  previous 
appeals  have  been  denied. 


“Free  Gringo”  T-shirts  and  offered  to 
buy  a  replacement  dog  for  the  city. 

The  Prichard  council  refused  and 
put  Gringo  on  the  auction  block. 

The  auction  was  to  be  by  sealed 
bids,  which  were  to  be  submitted  by 
July  12.  The  minimum  bid  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  was  $750. 

When  it  was  time  to  open  the  sealed 
bids,  only  one  had  been  received. 

The  envelope  was  opened  to  disclose 
that  the  Press  Register  had  bid  $903, 
the  amount  that  it  had  earned  by  sell¬ 
ing  T-shirts  plus  cash  donations. 

The  newspaper  gave  Gringo  to  Dur¬ 
den. 

A  reception  for  the  dog  was  held  at 
the  Press  Register  building  July  19. 

In  a  front-page  boxed  story,  the 
newspaper  announced,  “Coffee,  donuts 
and  dog  biscuits  will  be  served  .... 
Gringo  has  agreed  to  pose  for  pictures 
and  sign  autographs  ....  He  is  ponder¬ 
ing  endorsements  and  movie  options.” 

Going  to  Vietnam 

HANOI,  SAIGON  AND  Hue  are 
among  the  Vietnamese  cities  that  a 
newspaper  study  mission  plans  to  visit 
early  next  year. 

The  mission  is  sponsored  by  the  In¬ 
land  Press  Association. 


Newspaper  buys  dog  for 
sentimental  reasons 
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Government 

At  Odds  With 
SPJ  Report 


Treasury  Department  report  on  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  raid  on  the  Branch  Davidian  complex  in  Texas 
exonerates  newspaper  reporter,  points  finger  at  TV  cameraman 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

CITING  A  LACK  of  “concrete  evi¬ 
dence,”  the  Society  of  Professional 
journalists  says  there  is  no  proof  that  a 
television  cameraman  inadvertently 
tipped  Branch  Davidians  about  a 
pending  raid  on  their  compound  near 
Waco,  Texas,  in  February. 

However,  a  Treasury  Department  re¬ 
port  on  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobac¬ 
co  and  Firearms  raid,  released  Sept.  30, 
found  that  when  KWTX-TV  camera¬ 
man  James  Peeler  asked  mailman 
David  Jones  for  directions  to  the  com¬ 
pound,  he  accidentally  alerted  the  Da¬ 
vidians.  Jones  was  a  member  of  the 
group,  and,  according  to  the  report,  he 
immediately  returned  to  the  compound 
to  alert  its  leader  David  Koresh. 

Jones  was  killed  in  the  fire  that  con¬ 
sumed  the  compound  and  its  occu¬ 
pants  April  19  after  a  51-day  siege  by 
federal  authorities. 

SPJ’s  report  on  media  coverage  of 
the  raid  exonerated  local  media  in 
general  and  Peeler  and  the  Waco  Tri¬ 
bune-Herald  specifically  {E&P,  Sept. 
11.  p.  44). 

“We  have  revisited  the  issue  since 
the  ATF  released  its  report  ....  The 
station  maintains  its  employee  did  not 
tip  the  cult,  and  in  the  absence  of  fur¬ 
ther  information  on  the  role  of  the 
cameraman,  the  issue  is  one  that  re¬ 
mains  unresolved,"  outgoing  SPJ  presi¬ 
dent  Georgianna  Vines  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment  released  at  the  group’s  recent  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Miami. 

Vines,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  said,  “As 
a  result  of  the  ATF  conclusion,  I  asked 
the  co-chairmen  of  the  SPJ  task  force 


to  take  another  look  at  the  role  of  the 
cameraman.  The  co-chairmen  have 
gone  back  to  top-level  managers  at  the 
station,  who  maintain  no  one  on  their 
staff  tipped  off  the  Davidians. 

“We  find  no  evidence  that  contra¬ 
dicts  them,”  she  said.  “Not  all  of  the 
key  players  can  be  interviewed  because 
some  are  dead.  The  ATF  report  is 
based  on  second  and  third  sources, 
what  a  court  of  law  would  say  is 
hearsay  evidence.” 

However,  Ronald  K.  Noble,  assistant 
secretary  (enforcement)  at  the  Trea¬ 


sury  Department,  who  oversaw  the 
ATF  investigation  and  report,  recently 
told  a  congressional  panel,  “We  now 
know  that  Koresh  was  alerted  to  the 
raid  based  on  a  warning  —  albeit  un¬ 
intentional  —  from  a  television  cam¬ 
eraman  to  one  of  Koresh’s  followers.” 

The  Treasury  report  notes  that  the 
SPJ  report  “simply  ignores  the  conflict 
between  KWTX  management’s  denial 
to  the  [SPJ]  task  force  of  responsibility 
for  the  leak  to  Koresh  and  KWTX 
cameraman  Peeler’s  admission  .  .  .  well 
before  the  task  force  report  that  he  had 
disclosed  sensitive  facts  to  a  Branch 
Davidian.” 

The  Treasury  report  cites  a  Dallas 
Morning  News  article  by  Lee  Hancock 
quoting  Peeler  as  saying  he  spoke  to  a 


man  in  a  car  with  Postal  Service  mark¬ 
ings  but  he  did  not  know  that  the  man 
was  a  Davidian. 

Agents  near  the  compound  also  re¬ 
ported  seeing  Peeler  talking  to  Jones 
and  then  watching  Jones  return  to  the 
compound. 

In  addition,  the  report  says  Peeler 
told  government  investigators  that  “he 
told  someone  later  identified  as  David 
Jones  that  a  law  enforcement  action 
would  soon  take  place  at  the  com¬ 
pound.  It  is  undisputed  that  Jones  took 
this  information  and  alerted  Koresh.” 


An  undercover  ATF  agent  inside  the 
compound  was  with  Koresh  when 
Jones  returned.  Jones  called  Koresh 
away,  telling  him  that  there  was  an  im¬ 
portant  phone  call  from  England. 
When  Koresh  returned,  the  ATF  agent 
reported,  he  was  visibly  shaken. 

Initial  speculation  was  that  Jones 
was  referring  to  Tribune-Herald  re¬ 
porter  Mark  England,  co-author  of  the 
paper’s  “Sinful  Messiah”  series  about 
Koresh,  which  began  the  day  before 
the  raid. 

“This  interpretation  led  to  specula¬ 
tion  that  Mark  England  alerted  Koresh 
to  the  impending  raid.  However,  Kor¬ 
esh’s  attorneys  have  said  that  Jones 
told  them  that  he  was  referring  to  the 
country,”  the  Treasury  report  noted. 


Despite  a  statement  in  the  SPJ  report  that 
reporters  took  precautions  to  prevent  alerting  the 
Davidians,  the  Treasury  report  found  that  the 
precautions  were  only  using  unmarked  vehicles. 
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“Indeed,  none  of  the  stations  she 
contacted  were  at  the  compound  until 
well  after  the  firefight  began,”  the  report 
said. 

ill  i  When  ATF  agents  heard  about  the 

Tribune-Herald’s  investigation  of  the 
Davidians,  they  nixed  the  idea  of  any 
(-Qrit-acl;  However,  in  mid^anuary, 

^  Attorney  Bill  Johnston  whether  the  Da- 

■*  i  vidians  might  retaliate  against  the 

__  i  newspaper  for  its  series,  Johnston  told 
of  ATF  concerns 

,  I;  At  the  meeting,  according  to  the  re- 

■'  ’.'r-s  i.'  ’  I  port,  ATF  agents  offered  “front-row 

.  ‘ '  I  seats”  to  Tribune-Herald  reporters  dur- 

I  ing  the  action  if  the  newspaper  would 
”  delay  publication  until  after  the  raid. 
Elmore  reportedly  said  any  such  deci- 

-  sion  would  have  to  be  made  by  the  pub- 

report  to  suggest  what  the  media  might  lisher. 

do  to  minimize  such  dangers  in  the  fu-  The  ATF’s  acting  resident  agent  in 
ture,  the  media  should  further  examine  charge  from  Austin,  Earl  Dunagan,  said 
its  conduct  near  Waco  on  February  28,”  he  told  Elmore  that  the  raid  was  sched- 
the  report  stated.  tiled  Feb.  22  and  he  would  contact  her 

At  a  follow-up  hearing  on  the  Trea-  if  that  changed, 
sury  report  before  the  House  Appropri-  According  to  the  report,  Elmore  said 
ations  Committee’s  Subcommittee  on  she  remembered  being  told  only  that 
Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  some  ATF  action  might  be  taken  in  two 
Government,  Noble  said  he  was  con-  to  four  weeks. 

cerned  that  the  SPJ  report  had  no  in-  Two  weeks  after  that  meeting,  Duna- 
dication  that  the  media  believe  that  gan  told  Elmore  that  the  raid  date  had 
they  need  to  assume  responsibility  for  been  changed  to  March  1.  She  report- 
their  actions  or  to  think  about  ways  edly  told  him  that  the  newspaper  had 
that  their  activities  might  affect  an  op-  made  no  decision  about  publication  of 
eration.  the  series,  and  she  told  others  at  the  pa- 

Despite  a  statement  in  the  SPJ  re-  per  about  the  date  change, 
port  that  reporters  took  precautions  to  The  agent  “believed  the  paper  was 
prevent  alerting  the  Davidians,  the  cooperating  with  ATF’s  request  to  hold 
Treasury  report  found  that  the  precau-  the  story  because  Elmore  had  not  told 
tions  were  only  using  unmarked  vehi-  him  anything  to  the  contrary,”  accord- 
cles.  ing  to  the  report. 

“Editors  at  the  Tribune-Herald,  on 
ATF  defends  itself  (he  other  hand,  have  indicated  that 

Another  unofficial  story  that  circu-  they  felt  no  obligation  to  respond  to 
lated  after  the  raid  was  that  reporters  ATF  one  way  or  the  other;  indeed,  they 
were  tipped  by  an  ATF  public  affairs  of-  report  having  been  surprised  that  ATF 
ficial  who  called  to  alert  them  to  the  agents  did  not  contact  other  members 
pending  raid.  of  Tribune-Herald  management  after 

The  Treasury  report  dispelled  that  Elmore  had  told  ATF  she  could  not 
notion.  make  the  decision  to  delay  publication 

ATF  public  affairs  officer  Sharon  of  the  articles,”  the  report  stated. 
Wheeler  called  three  Dallas  television  The  special  agent  in  charge  from 
stations  for  weekend  telephone  num-  Houston,  Phillip  Chojnacki,  subse- 

bers.  quently  was  assigned  to  be  ATF  liaison 

According  to  the  report,  Wheeler  as  well  as  a  security  consultant  to  the 
not  only  avoided  contacting  Waco  me-  paper,  which  was  concerned  about 
dia  “out  of  a  concern  that  the  raid’s  se-  reprisal  from  the  Davidians  after  the  se¬ 
curity  might  be  threatened,”  but  she  ties  was  published, 
gave  no  information  to  the  Dallas  me-  Chojnacki  sought  advice  from  ATF’s 
dia  that  could  have  alerted  them  to  the  chief  of  public  affairs.  Jack  Killorin,  be- 
operation.  cause  approval  is  required  for  media 


The  media  crunch  near  Waco. 
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“ride  alongs.” 

“Noting  Koresh’s  messiah  complex 
and  his  paranoia,  they  agreed  that  tak¬ 
ing  the  press  along  on  a  raid  could  cre¬ 
ate  an  inflammatory  situation,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report. 

“Chojnacki  said  he  would  offer  Tri¬ 
bune-Herald  [reporters]  key  interviews 
and  would  recognize  their  hard  work 
but  would  not  accept  a  demand  that 
they  be  present  at  the  raid  or  tell  them 
the  date  or  time  of  the  raid.  Killorin  ad¬ 
vised  that  ATF  should  not  give  the  Tri¬ 
bune-Herald  an  exclusive  story.” 

By  Feb.  24,  the  series  was  ready,  and 
ATF  officials  met  with  newspaper  exec¬ 
utives. 

According  to  the  report,  editor 
Robert  Lott  was  determined  to  go 
ahead  with  publication  unless  there  was 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  it 
would  cause  harm. 

Chojnacki  thanked  editors  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  story,  but  they  quickly  informed 
him  that  publication  was  delayed  for 
reasons  other  than  the  ATF  request. 

The  agent  again  implored  editors  to 
hold  the  series  so  as  not  to  agitate  Kor- 
esh,  but  he  did  not  give  the  paper  a 
sense  that  the  raid  was  imminent.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  Tribune-Herald 
editors  said  Chojnacki  said  nothing  to 
persuade  them  to  delay  publication. 

Contrary  to  speculation,  they  decid¬ 
ed  to  run  the  story  Feb.  27,  a  Saturday, 
not  because  of  the  March  1  raid  date 
but  for  security  reasons;  They  would 
have  time  to  gauge  Koresh’s  reaction  to 
the  series  during  the  weekend,  when 
fewer  people  were  at  the  newspaper. 

Meanwhile,  Chojnacki  reported  to 
ATF  that  the  newspaper  had  declined 
to  delay  publication,  and  the  raid  was 
rescheduled  Feb.  28,  the  day  that 
agents  speculated  that  the  series  would 
begin. 

Feb.  26,  after  giving  final  approval  to 
begin  the  series  the  next  day,  Tribune- 
Herald  publisher  Randall  Freddy  called 
Chojnacki  and  told  him  that  he  could 
get  a  copy  at  the  paper’s  loading  dock 
at  12:15  a.m.  Feb.  27,  the  report  said. 

Defending  its  moves 

“The  question  remains,  however, 
whether  ATF  exercised  good  judgment 
in  initiating  contact  with  the  Tri¬ 
bune-Herald”  the  report  pointed  out. 
“Informed  opinion  differs  on  this 
point ....  On  balance,  though,  the  re¬ 
view  believes  that  ATF  made  a  reason¬ 
able  judgment  call  in  deciding  to  con- 


(See  ATF  on  page  35) 


Government  reviews  policy 
for  dealing  with  the  media 


Federal  agencies  examining  their  handling 
of  media  relations  in  connection 
with  tactical  response  situations 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

AFTER  THE  FAILED  raid  by  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
agents  on  the  Branch  Davidian  com¬ 
pound  near  Waco,  Texas,  in  February, 
the  Treasury  and  justice  departments 
are  examining  their  tactical  responses 
to  such  incidents.  Included  in  the  re¬ 
views  are  their  media  policies. 

At  the  ATF,  which  falls  under  the 
Treasury  Department,  crisis  manage¬ 
ment  training  is  being  expanded  and 
refined,  acting  ATF  director  John  W. 
Magaw  said. 

Magaw  recently  told  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee’s 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  and  General  Government,  “As  a 


called  in. 

The  justice  Department  has  released 
four  reports  on  the  FBI’s  role.  One 
contained  an  account  of  the  FBI’s  in¬ 
volvement;  one  assessed  its  handling 
of  the  confrontation;  another  included 
recommendations  for  dealing  with  fu¬ 
ture  operations  from  nine  independent 
experts,  and  the  fourth  proposed 
changes  to  improve  handling  of  such 
situations. 

Among  the  recommendations  in  his 
report,  “Lessons  of  Waco:  Proposed 
Changes  in  Federal  Law  Enforcement,” 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Philip  B. 
Heymann  suggested  that  all  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  follow  the  FBI’s 
policy  of  not  having  media  accompany 
agents  during  raids  and  not  giving  ad¬ 


“There  may  be  rare  circumstances  in  which  a 
member  of  the  media  learns  about  a  planned  raid 
through  independent  sources  and  the 
appropriate  law  enforcement  official 
determines  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  that 
person  unusual  access  .  .  .  .  ” 


component  of  this,  we  are  examining 
the  media  relations  crisis  planning  of 
major  public  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions.” 

After  the  subcommittee’s  hearing, 
Ronald  K.  Noble,  assistant  secretary 
(enforcement)  at  Treasury,  who  also 
testified,  said  the  media  review  was 
planned  but  had  not  begun. 

The  Treasury’s  review  of  the  ATF  in¬ 
vestigation  and  raid  on  the  Branch 
Davidians  concluded,  in  part,  “Specif¬ 
ic  recommendations  will  be  provided 
separately  to  ATF’s  leadership  in  such 
areas  as .  .  .  clarifying  the  rules  regard¬ 
ing  media  contacts.” 

The  justice  Department  also  con¬ 
cluded  a  lengthy  review  of  its  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  standoff  near  Waco.  After 
the  ATF  raid  failed,  the  FBI’s  negotia¬ 
tors  and  hostage  rescue  team  were 


vance  notice  of  such  operations  to  the 
media. 

“There  may  be  rare  circumstances  in 
which  a  member  of  the  media  learns 
about  a  planned  raid  through  indepen¬ 
dent  sources  and  the  appropriate  law 
enforcement  official  determines  that  it 
is  necessary  to  give  that  person  unusu¬ 
al  access  in  return  for  his  or  her 
promise  not  to  reveal  any  information 
to  the  targets  of  the  raid,”  Heymann’s 
report  noted.  “However,  for  the  safety 
of  law  enforcement  personnel,  inno¬ 
cent  persons  at  the  site,  the  targets  and 
members  of  the  news  media  them¬ 
selves,  no  member  of  the  news  media 
should  accompany  agents  conducting  a 
raid  without  approval  at  the  highest 
levels,  which  should  be  given  only  in 
exceptional  circumstances,”  the  assis¬ 
tant  attorney  general  reported.  BE^P 
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A  Call 
To  Arms 


Incoming  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  national 
president  says  the  First  Amendment  is  under  siege  and 
he  wants  his  membership  ready  to  fight  off  challenges 


by  Tony  Case 

PAUL  MCMASTERS  FEARS  that 
he’ll  be  known  as  the  national  nag 
rather  than  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  national  president  by  the 
end  of  his  term  next  fall. 

But  McMasters  believes  that  the 
journalism  profession  and  the  First 
Amendment  are  under  siege  and  he 
wants  to  get  the  society’s  membership 
ready  to  take  on  challenges  that  face 
these  institutions. 

At  the  SPJ  national  convention  this 
month  in  Miami,  McMasters,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Freedom  Forum  First 
Amendment  Center  at  Vanderbilt 
University  in  Nashville,  disclosed  his 
plans  for  leading  the  organization  at  a 
time  when  the  press  has  been  threat¬ 
ened  as  never  before. 

SPJ  also  has  seen  better  days. 

The  13,500'member  society,  like 
other  professional  groups,  has  had  fi¬ 
nancial  difficulty.  Also,  SPJ  leaders 
have  had  to  address  members’  con¬ 
cerns  about  such  issues  as  dues  and  the 
organization’s  future  while  they  work  to 
attract  new  members. 

McMasters  said  he  will  visit  SPJ 
chapters  in  each  state  to  increase 
awareness  of  free-press  rights  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  to  promote  SPJ.  His 
tour  is  being  underwritten  by  the  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va. -based  First  Amendment 
advocacy  group  Freedom  Forum,  of 
which  McMasters  is  a  vice  president. 

Building  membership  is  the  most 
important  element  of  strengthening 
SPJ,  McMasters  said.  He  urged  each 
conventioneer  to  bring  one  new  mem¬ 
ber  into  the  association. 

Fierce  competition 

SPJ  was  the  only  national  association 
of  professional  journalists  when  it  was 
founded  as  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  1909. 


“If  we’re  ignorant  about  free-press  values 
or  apathetic  about  it  or  even  hostile 
about  it,  then  we  put  a  constitutional 
franchise  in  jeopardy.” 

—  Paul  McMasters,  SPJ  president 


Now,  the  society  has  to  compete  for 
members  with  many  other  groups  that 
have  cropped  up  over  the  years. 

There  are  associations  for  business 
writers  and  copy  editors,  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  and  travel  editors,  newspaper  de¬ 
signers  and  religion  columnists.  And  as 
many  news  managers  have  become 
committed  to  —  some  say  obsessed 
with  —  diversifying  their  staffs  by  re¬ 
cruiting  minorities,  national  associa¬ 
tions  of  minority  journalists,  which  rep¬ 
resent  blacks,  Hispanics,  Asians,  Native 
Americans  and  gays,  have  gained  mo¬ 
mentum. 

Promoting  multiculturalism  in  the 
newsroom  is  a  priority  of  SPJ  as  well. 
Diversity  was  the  focus  of  the  society’s 
previous  president  Georgiana  Vines;  it 


also  was  the  theme  of  the  Miami  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  convention  offered  a  diversity 
education  certificate  program  that  fea¬ 
tured  workshops  with  such  piquant  ti¬ 
tles  as  “Seeing  Yourself  and  Your  Bias” 
and  “  ‘That’s  Not  What  1  Meant  — 
Don’t  You  Understand  Plain  English?’  ” 
Some  sessions  were  conducted  in  Span¬ 
ish. 

In  conjunction  with  the  meeting,  SPJ 
sponsored  a  daylong  minority  job  fair, 
which  attracted  recruiters  from  about 
20  media  companies,  including  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.,  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  Time  Inc.  and  Thomson 
Newspapers. 

Last  minority  job  fair 

Grousing  among  some  non-minority 
students  and  professionals  who  saw  the 
job  fair  as  exclusionary  so  concerned 
McMasters  that  he  decided  that  this 
would  be  the  last  minority  job  fair  at 
the  annual  convention. 

McMasters  said  the  society  would  ad¬ 
dress  diversity  by  providing  career  pro¬ 
grams  that  offer  hands-on  training  for 
writing  resumes  and  finding  work. 

The  convention  theme  was  not  a 
“cynical  ploy”  to  raid  memberships  of 
minority  journalist  organizations,  he 
said.  “We’re  not  that  stupid.  SPJ  does 
not  attempt  to  offer  all  that  the  minor¬ 
ity  groups  offer.” 

SPJ’s  concentration  on  multicultural¬ 
ism  demonstrates  “a  commitment  to 
more  diversity  in  news  pages,  in  news¬ 
casts  and  in  the  newsrooms,”  McMas¬ 
ters  said.  “If  that  commitment  reminds 
people  out  there  that  they  have  a  home 
at  SPJ,  that’s  fine,  too.” 

McMasters  believes  that  SPJ  is 
unique  because  it  represents  a  broad 
cross  section  of  the  journalism  commu¬ 
nity  —  print  and  broadcast  profession- 
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als,  academics  and  students. 

“We  feel  that  this  gives  us  a  little 
more  credibility  in  Washington  because 
we  don’t  have  a  particular  ax  to  grind  as 
far  as  an  industry  is  concerned,”  he  said, 
noting  that  SPJ  has  fought  freedom-of- 
information  battles  from  Capitol  Hill  to 
City  Hall.  “We’re  speaking  on  behalf  of 
journalism  with  a  big  J.” 

The  competition  among  SPJ  and 
other  organizations  is  healthy  because  it 
forces  all  the  groups  to  be  better.  Me- 
Masters  said.  The  only  time  that  it 
could  be  bad  is  if  the  viability  of  any  as¬ 
sociation  were  threatened. 

Recruitment  of  new  members  will  be 
“simple,”  he  said,  “if  we  do  a  good  job 
of  reminding  the  people  who  are  in 
SPJ  now  how  important  it  is  to  them 
and  to  the  profession  and  how  impor¬ 
tant  the  profession  is  to  our  democra¬ 
cy.” 

As  part  of  its  membership  drive,  SPJ 
is  offering  associate  memberships  to 
people  interested  in  the  society’s  activ¬ 
ities  but  who  are  not  journalism  prac¬ 
titioners,  educators  or  students.  Asso¬ 
ciate  members  pay  dues  and  may  at¬ 
tend  the  national  convention,  but  they 
cannot  hold  office  or  vote  in  elections. 

A  popular  “whine”  of  the  society’s 
members  is  “All  you  get  with  SPJ  is  a 
bill  and  a  Quill,”  the  group’s  monthly 


raise  dues  to  make  up  for  the  deficit. 

Low  attendance  at  the  Miami  con¬ 
vention  also  spelled  bad  news  for  SPJ. 
Only  700  people  came,  compared  to 
1,600  at  the  1992  meeting  in  Baltimore. 

McMasters  said  he  expected  atten¬ 
dance  to  be  down  this  year  because  it 
set  a  record  last  year.  He  cited  econom¬ 
ics  and  recent  violence  in  Florida  as 
reasons  that  some  members  might  have 
stayed  away.  (Convention  materials 
urged  members  to  “use  caution  and 
common  sense  when  driving  in  Mia¬ 
mi.”) 

First  Amendment  thrust 

Under  Vines’  leadership,  SPJ  empha¬ 
sized  promoting  diversity  in  journalism. 
McMasters  also  has  a  mission:  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  of  the  First  Amendment 
to  “a  choir  that  apparently  has  been 
missing  a  lot  of  practice  and  has  forgot¬ 
ten  the  words.” 

McMasters  is  surprised  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  journalists  who  don’t  understand 
or  appreciate  their  rights  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  He  believes  that 
newspeople  who  aren’t  well-versed  in 
the  First  Amendment  are  in  “grave  dan¬ 
ger”  of  damaging  the  profession. 

“If  we’re  ignorant  about  free-press 
values  or  apathetic  about  it  or  even  hos¬ 
tile  about  it,  then  we  put  a  constitu¬ 


A  popular  “whine”  of  the  society’s  members  is 
“All  you  get  with  SPJ  is  a  bill  and  a  Quill,”  the 
group’s  monthly  magazine,  McMasters  said. 


magazine,  McMasters  said.  But,  he 
added,  “Your  real  reward  from  SPJ 
comes  with  what  you  put  into  SPJ.  If 
it’s  just  a  dues  check,  then  you’re 
cheating  yourself  as  well  as  the  society.” 

Deficit  grows 

Of  course,  those  dues  checks  are  im¬ 
portant  —  especially  considering  SPJ’s 
less-than-rosy  financial  state. 

For  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  July  31, 
SPJ  reported  a  deficit  of  $115,049,  com¬ 
pared  to  $90,776  a  year  earlier.  Rev¬ 
enues  were  up  22.6%  from  last  year,  hut 
expenses  increased  22.9%. 

SPJ  programs  and  the  Quill  “did  not 
produce  enough  revenue  to  cover  their 
share  of  expenses,”  the  association  said, 
and  its  cash  reserves  have  been  “essen¬ 
tially  depleted  for  several  years.” 

If  SPJ  succeeds  in  attracting  new 
members,  revenues  will  increase.  Still, 
members  fear  that  the  association  will 


tional  franchise  in  jeopardy,”  he  said. 
“The  press  is  the  only  profession  —  or 
calling,  if  you  will  —  that  is  singled  out 
for  this  responsibility  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.” 

Most  people  will  say  they  support  the 
right  of  free  speech  when  they  really  be¬ 
lieve  in  free  speech  for  themselves  not 
others,  McMasters  observed. 

But  the  First  Amendment  “says  that 
you  shall  stand  up  and  defend  the  right 
of  the  other  guy  to  have  free  speech  be¬ 
cause  it’s  only  the  unpopular  speech  or 
speech  that  offends  or  speech  that 
makes  us  uncomfortable  that  needs  pro¬ 
tection,”  he  said. 

Media  today  are  on  the  defensive, 
McMasters  pointed  out.  They  regularly 
are  criticized,  questioned  and  critiqued 
and  they  are  faced  with  technological 
and  societal  changes  at  every  turn. 

At  the  same  time,  the  press  is  doing 
its  job  better  than  ever,  he  added.  “It’s 


more  sophisticated,  it’s  fairer,  it’s  more 
balanced  and  there  are  many  more 
voices  out  there  than  ever  before.  The 
American  audience  is  getting  more  in 
the  way  of  good  media  than  it  ever  has.” 

McMasters  expressed  concern  about 
the  turmoil  facing  the  campus  press. 

Newspapers  at  more  than  two  dozen 
colleges  and  universities  have  been 
trashed  in  recent  months,  he  noted, 
and  the  student  press  routinely  is  de¬ 
nied  access  to  crime  records  and  locked 
out  of  campus  judicial  proceedings. 

“Of  all  the  places  where  you  can 
practice  a  free  press  with  little  serious 
consequence,  the  college  campus  is  it,” 
he  said.  “Besides,  that’s  the  place  where 
free  inquiry  and  free  expression  should 
have  their  safest  haven.” 

The  threat  to  student  journalists  has 
“real  and  tangible”  implications  for  the 
profession,  he  continued,  because  stu¬ 
dents  who  eventually  will  take  their 
places  in  U.S.  newsrooms  will  “carry 
with  them  the  prejudices,  pressures  and 
ideas  they  get  on  campus.” 

McMasters  accused  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  officials  and  “those  little  bureau¬ 
crats  working  in  the  bowels  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Department”  of  caring  more 
about  public  perception  than  protecting 
students,  faculty  and  staff. 

He  blasted  school  officials  who  per¬ 
suade  victims  to  not  report  crimes  to  lo¬ 
cal  law  enforcement,  letting  campus 
courts  handle  the  cases  instead. 

“That’s  very  appealing  to  victims  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  want  to  go  through 
this  whole  thing  again,”  he  said.  “But 
what  they  don’t  tell  them  is  that  the 
crime  is  quietened.  Nobody  knows  it 
happened,  nobody  knows  if  anybody’s 
been  caught  or  prosecuted,  and  nobody 
knows  whether  justice  is  done.” 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
goes  to  bat  for  team 

AFTER  THE  FIRST  game  of  the 
Chicago  White  Sox’  ill-fated  American 
League  Championship  Series  with  the 
Toronto  Blue  Jays,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  presented  players  and  coaches 
with  specially  designed  Louisville  Slug¬ 
gers  bats. 

The  black  bats  were  imprinted  with 
the  word  “Attitude,”  a  play  on  the  Sun- 
Times’  two-year-old  sports  section  slo¬ 
gan,  “Sports  with  an  attitude.” 

“Bring  it  home  .  .  .  with  an  attitude,” 
said  a  note  from  publisher  Sam  S.  Mc- 
Keel  attached  to  each  bat. 
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Under  Arrest 

Police  jail  journalists,  N  J.  official  on  school  visit 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

A  NEW  JERSEY  assistant  education 
commissioner  and  three  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  journalists  invited  to  come  on 
her  inspection  of  a  Newark  grammar 
school  were  arrested  and  briefly  jailed 
on  complaints  by  school  officials. 

Hilda  Hidalgo,  65,  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner  for  professional  development 
and  licensing  in  the  state  education 
department,  was  removed  in  handcuffs 
from  the  Morton  Street  School,  where 
she  was  conducting  an  unannounced 
inspection  Oct.  20. 

She  was  held  three  hours  before  be¬ 
ing  charged  with  creating  a  distur¬ 
bance  and  resisting  arrest  and  then  re¬ 
leased. 

Star-Ledger  education  editor  and 
columnist  Robert  Braun  and  photogra¬ 
phers  John  O’Boyle  and  Joseph  Gigli 
were  jailed  more  than  two  hours  on 
trespassing  charges  before  they  were 
released  on  their  own  recognizance. 
O’Boyle  also  was  charged  with  resisting 
arrest. 

Star-Ledger  attorney  Kevin  Marino 
said  the  journalists  would  plead  not 
guilty  because  Hidalgo  invited  them  to 
accompany  her. 

Trespassing  carries  a  penalty  of  up  to 
30  days  in  jail;  assault,  up  to  six 
months;  and  resisting  arrest,  up  to  18 
months. 

Newark,  which  has  the  state’s  largest 
school  district  and  one  of  its  poorest,  is 
having  its  schools  taken  over  by  state 
education  officials  because  of  failure  to 
meet  state  standards  and  studies  show¬ 
ing  rampant  mismanagement  and 
cronyism. 

Hidalgo’s  inspection  was  part  of  the 
takeover  process. 

The  arrests  came  amid  growing  ten¬ 
sion  between  state  and  city  education 
officials  and  four  days  before  the  Star- 
Ledger  planned  to  begin  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  by  Braun  on  Newark  schools. 
The  city’s  elected  school  board  and  its 
teachers  union  oppose  the  takeover, 
which  would  be  the  state’s  t’nird. 

After  his  first  arrest  on  the  job, 
Braun,  47,  said  that  in  27  years  of  cov¬ 
ering  New  Jersey  education,  he  had 


Newark  Star-Ledger  education  editor 
Robert  Braun  (left)  and  photographers 
John  O’Boyle  and  Joseph  Qigli  ffront 
center  and  right)  leave  the  West  District 
police  station  after  they  are 
released  from  custody. 


never  been  thrown  out  of  a  school  un¬ 
til  Newark  officials  booted  him  a  few 
weeks  ago  from  the  18th  Street  School. 
Soon  after,  security  officials  forcibly 
threw  him  out  of  Central  High  School. 

State  Education  Commissioner 
Mary  Lee  Fitzgerald  expressed  outrage 
at  Hidalgo’s  treatment  “on  official 
school  business  as  part  of  a  legal  inves¬ 
tigation.”  She  called  the  offices  of  Gov. 
Jim  Florio  and  the  attorney  general. 

Eugene  Campbell,  executive  super¬ 
intendent  of  Newark  schools,  defended 
the  district’s  actions  and  said  those  ar¬ 
rested  “refused  to  follow  procedures” 
by  signing  in  properly. 

He  said  the  four  failed  to  identify 
themselves  properly  and  when  asked  to 
leave,  they  joined  arms. 

The  Star-Ledger  issued  a  statement 
saying  the  three  journalists  signed  the 
visitor’s  book  and  clearly  identified 
themselves  as  representing  the  newspa¬ 
per. 


About  30  minutes  into  the  visit,  po¬ 
lice  and  school  officials  confronted 
them  and  ordered  them  to  leave. 

Two  days  earlier,  Braun  said,  a  pha¬ 
lanx  of  Newark  school  officials  blocked 
him  and  a  state  official  from  entering 
the  same  grammar  school. 

The  arrests  came  on  his  seventh  vis¬ 
it  to  a  Newark  school  in  recent  weeks. 
Always  accompanying  state  education 
officials  on  unannounced  inspections, 
Braun  was  barred  from  entering  or 
thrown  out  of  public  schools  on  several 
occasions  despite  always  signing  the 
visitor’s  book,  he  said. 

He  said  he  told  school  board  officials 
in  advance  that  he  could  not  comply 
with  the  board’s  policy  requiring  notice 
of  his  visits  because  the  state  officials 
whom  he  accompanied  were  on  unan¬ 
nounced  inspections. 

After  the  incident  with  Hidalgo, 
Campbell  said  the  state  education  de¬ 
partment’s  investigation  of  the  district 
was  “a  charade”  and  criticized  state  of¬ 
ficials  for  entering  schools  “in  a  very 
belligerent,  antagonistic  and  hostile 
manner.” 

“We  run  a  school  system.  There  are 
children  there.  When  you  start  bring¬ 
ing  the  press  in  there  and  causing 
problems  and  trying  to  seek  prob¬ 
lems  .  .  .  ,  we’re  saying  that  if  you  want 
to  visit  our  school,  you  follow  the  prop¬ 
er  procedures,”  he  said. 

The  newspaper  vehemently  denied 
school  administtators’  allegations  that 
photographers  took  photos  of  children 
through  open  restroom  doors. 

“Nothing  of  the  kind  took  place,” 
declared  photo  editor  Arthur  Lenehan, 
who  reviewed  all  the  exposed  film. 

In  a  column  the  next  day,  Braun 
lambasted  that  allegation  as  sick  and 
said  the  photographers  were  on  orders 
not  to  photograph  students. 

The  allegation  that  he  and  the  pho¬ 
tographers  misrepresented  themselves 
as  state  officials  was  simply  “a  lie,”  he 
wrote. 

In  an  interview,  he  said  his  first  re¬ 
action  to  being  in  jail  was  “puzzlement 
and  pride  that  I  could  do  something  for 
the  First  Amendment.” 

“I’m  absolutely  persuaded  that  the 
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Assistant  Neu>  Jersey  Education  Commissioner  Hilda  Hidalgo  is  led  out  of  the  Morton 
Street  School  in  Newark  by  a  police  sergeant  after  she  was  arrested  inside. 
Star-Ledger  education  editor  Robert  Braun  (left)  watches. 


First  Amendment  applies  to  public 
schools,”  he  said,  adding,  “I’ve  not  yet 
been  informed  that  Newark  schools  are 
no  longer  covered  by  the  United  States 
Constitution.” 

Braun  conceded  that  in  covering 
education  throughout  the  state,  in¬ 
cluding  state  takeovers  of  schools  in 
Paterson  and  Jersey  City,  his  often  sav¬ 
age  criticism  of  educational  bureau¬ 
crats  made  him  unpopular  with  many 


educators,  but  he  said  he  always  had 
been  treated  professionally. 

Whereas  he  had  no  strong  feelings 
about  the  state  takeover  of  Newark  ed¬ 
ucation  before  his  arrest,  now,  he  said, 
“Certainly,  it  doesn’t  seem  like  a  bad 
idea.” 

The  Star-Ledger  made  the  most  of 
the  controversy,  spreading  the  story 
across  page  one,  with  the  newspaper’s 
statement  below  and  a  sidebar  inside 


about  the  position  of  Newark  school 
officials. 

By  any  account,  photos  tell  a  power¬ 
ful  tale  when  they  show  a  gray-haired 
woman  with  a  leg  handicap  —  who  is  a 
state  official  —  being  dragged  by  police 
in  handcuffs  out  of  a  public  school. 
They  are  even  stronger  when  they 
show  police  arresting  three  journalists 
who  are  trying  to  tell  the  public  about 
what  Newark  students  get  for  the 
$10,700  that  the  school  board  spends 
for  each  every  year. 

The  second-day  story,  also  atop  page 
one,  described  Hidalgo’s  reaction. 

“1  went  into  a  school  where  I  felt  I 
had  every  right  to  be,  where  1  expected 
to  be  welcomed.  But  1  met  with  a  hos¬ 
tile,  aggressive,  confrontational  envi¬ 
ronment,”  she  told  a  group  of  educa¬ 
tors.  “1  was  not  respected  either  as  a 
commissioner  of  education  or  as  a  hu¬ 
man  being.” 

The  Newark  school  board  issued  a 
statement  saying  Hidalgo  had  a  right  to 
inspect  the  school  but  not  to  bring 
journalists  with  her.  The  board  said 
police,  not  school  officials,  decided  to 
arrest  her. 

Braun’s  visits  accompanying  state 
education  officials  “have  led  us  to 
wonder  if  in  fact  he  is  now  part  of”  the 
state  investigative  team,  the  board  said, 
questioning  his  objectivity  and  fair¬ 
ness.  iES*? 


New  owner  cuts  staff,  pay  at  Connecticut  daily 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

SIXTEEN  EMPLOYEES  HAVE  lost 
their  jobs  since  Journal  Register  Co. 
acquired  the  Torrington,  Conn.,  Reg' 
ister  Citizen,  and  some  part-time 
workers  took  pay  cuts  of  an  hour. 

The  17,000-circulation  daily,  which 
was  profitable  and  had  100  full-  and 
40  part-time  employees,  was  sold  by 
Eagle  Publishing  Co.  in  part  to  re¬ 
duce  a  debt  load  reported  to  be  more 
than  $20  million. 

Eagle,  which  offered  employees 
who  lose  their  jobs  up  to  five  weeks 
of  severance  pay,  retains  the  Berkshire 
Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Brattleboro 
Reformer  and  Bennington  Banner, 
both  in  Vermont;  and  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press. 

As  in  its  acquisition  last  month  of 
the  Norristown,  Pa.,  Times  Herald 
(E&P,  Oct.  16,  p.  13),  Journal  Regis¬ 


ter’s  asset  purchase  of  the  Register  Citi¬ 
zen  did  not  include  union  contracts  of 
printers  or  press  operators. 

Also  as  in  Norristown,  Journal  Reg¬ 
ister’s  standard  compensation  package 
required  Register  Citizen  workers  to 
pay  sharply  higher  health  insurance 
premiums. 

Eagle  chairman  Michael  C.  Miller 
said  the  company’s  debt,  which  he  de¬ 
clined  to  specify,  “was  a  contributing 
thing  but  it  also  was  the  decline  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  revenues  chainwide.” 

The  weekly  Litchfield  County  Times, 
New  Milford,  Conn.,  reported  that  Ea¬ 
gle  owed  $23  million  and  asked  $12 
million  to  $15  million  for  the  Register 
Citizen. 

Miller  said  Eagle’s  last  acquisition, 
the  Middletown  paper  several  years 
ago,  was  “doing  fine”  and  no  further 
asset  sales  were  being  considered. 

“This  is  a  total  fix,”  he  said. 


The  Register  Citizen  newsroom, 
which  two  years  ago  had  33  people, 
had  23  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  when 
eight  news  staffers  lost  jobs. 

Former  managing  editor  Bonnie 
Andrews,  who  was  on  vacation  when 
the  acquisition  was  announced,  said 
she  learned  that  she  had  been  re¬ 
placed  from  a  competitor. 

As  a  manager  with  15  years  at  the 
paper,  Andrews  said,  she  had  expect¬ 
ed,  from  takeover  rumors,  that  she 
would  be  replaced. 

She  said  she  bore  no  hard  feelings 
against  either  company  but  added, 
“The  most  discouraging  thing  was  . . 
the  way  it  was  done. 

“It’s  a  sad  commentary  on  what  is 
happening  in  this  country,  on  the 
way  employers  are  treating  most  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  simply  told  they  are  not 
going  to  be  offered  employment  at 
this  time.” 
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Cox  Newspapers,  BellSouth 
form  Info  Ventures 


COX  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  and  BellSouth  Advertising  & 
Publishing  Co.  Inc.  have  completed  an  agreement  to  develop 
and  market  electronic  information  services  that  include 
newspaper  classified  and  Yellow  Pages  advertising. 

The  subsidiaries  of  Cox  Enterprises  Inc.  and  BellSouth 
Corp.,  both  based  in  Atlanta,  beci..me  equal  partners  in  In¬ 
fo  Ventures  of  Atlanta,  which  will  have  its  own  management 
team  operating  and  overseeing  all  aspects  of  the  business. 
Access  to  the  electronic  advertising  is  expected  in  the  spring. 

Pending  approval  of  the  Georgia  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  Info  Ventures  services  will  be  available  via  the  511  tele¬ 
phone  number,  for  which  users  are  billed  50^  a  call.  Cox’  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution  already  use  511  on  a  trial  ba¬ 
sis  to  provide  round-the-clock  updates  on  sports,  stocks, 
weather,  entertainment  and  other  topics. 

The  24'hour  updates  now  accessed  by  dialing  511  will  be 
folded  into  Info  Ventures  and  renamed  the  Answer  Machine. 
The  new  Classifieds  Now  and  Yellow  Pages  Now  services, 
which  will  begin  as  phone  and  fax  services,  may  expand  to 
videotex,  PC  and  screenphone  services. 

Classifieds  Now  callers  will  be  able  to  search  constantly 
updated  ads  in  such  categories  as  automobiles,  real  estate  and 
employment.  Operator-assisted  Yellow  Pages  Now  will  locate 
Atlanta-area  businesses  and  services  that  correspond  to  a 
caller’s  specified  needs.  It  also  will  offer  direct  connection  to 
a  selected  business. 

BellSouth  spokesman  Tim  Klein  said  callers  would  de¬ 
scribe  desired  goods  or  services  to  an  operator,  and  the  oper¬ 
ator  would  help  narrow  the  search.  By  start-up  next  year, 
however,  that  may  change,  he  said.  Cox  Enterprises  telecom¬ 
munications  vice  president  Jim  McKnight  said  that  in  some 
cases,  an  interactive  automated  system  may  be  a  caller’s  first 
contact,  with  operators  available  for  back-up  services. 

Although  Cox  is  hopeful  that  the  Georgia  commission  will 
grant  511  access  for  Info  Ventures,  McKnight  said  the  service 
is  not  wedded  to  the  easy-to-use,  inexpensive  phone  number. 

Classified  ads  will  be  available  by  phone  or  fax  before  the 
newspaper  is  delivered,  he  said,  “but  only  by  a  few  hours.” 
Nevertheless,  anyone  who  wants  to  access  ads  between  the 
late-night  pressruns  and  early-morning  deliveries  “can  cer¬ 
tainly  do  it,”  he  added. 

McKnight  said  the  real  added  value  is  in  other  areas.  In 
one  scenario,  a  caller  uploads  a  specific  product  profile  (for 
example,  a  used  car’s  make,  model,  mileage  and  price  range), 
which  sits  in  the  system  until  matched  by  one  or  more  ads. 
The  system  then  alerts  the  user  to  the  match,  which  has  been 
passed  to  an  electronic  mailbox  for  retrieval. 

Initially,  advertising  will  appear  solely  as  voice  and  fax  text 
by  phoneline.  But  the  new  venture  eventually  wants  to  in¬ 
clude  graphics,  art  and  photos  and  to  deliver  to  PCs.  It  also  is 
looking  at  transmission  on  cable  systems  “because  you  need 
some  bandwidth  in  order  to  send  photos,”  McKnight  said. 

“We’re  going  to  provide  more  detailed  and  comprehensive 
information  faster  and  easier  than  anything  that  is  available 
today,”  said  Info  Ventures  chief  operating  officer  Michael  Free, 
a  BellSouth  vice  president. 

Free’s  involvement  in  information  service  development  in¬ 
cludes  the  Tally  Reward  System  trial  concluded  last  spring  in 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock  10/26/93  10/19/93  10/27/921 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

45.625 

46.375 

45.00 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

620.00 

626.00 

432.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.75 

24.00 

21.50 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

36.00 

36.25 

29.125 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

50.50 

50.875 

51.125 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

56.25 

55.75 

56.375 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

32.00 

31.25 

32.125 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY 

20.50 

21.375 

19.00 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

29.625 

29.125 

16.00 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

36.50 

36.25 

27.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.50 

24.875 

24.75 

1  Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ)  23.125 

22.00 

16.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

33.25 

33.375 

32.00 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

28.75 

28.375 

24.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

32.625 

32.625 

30.50 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

54.625 

54.00 

46.00 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

242.00 

242.75 

221.25 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 
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1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

10/26/93  10/19/93 

10/27/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.875 

12.00 

11.75 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.875 

12.25 

11.75 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

19.875 

20.00 

16.25 

Reuters  (c) 

73.375 

70.00 

57.25 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.625 

16.75 

15.75 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.25 

16.50 

12.75 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.25 

12.375 

16.25 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.00 

22.125 

23.25 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

5.69 

5.50 

3.73 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

59.625 

61.125 

34.25 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  24,  1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15,  1992 

Prepared  for  E6tP  by  Wertheim  Schroder 

&  Co.  Inc. 

Nashville.  Merchants  who  participated  in  that  electronic  ad¬ 
vertising  program  awarded  points  to  users  of  the  service  who 
patronized  their  businesses.  Like  electronic  green  stamps,  the 
accumulated  points  could  be  redeemed  for  in-store  or  catalog 
merchandise.  Klein  said  BellSouth  was  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sults  but  he  did  not  know  if  a  similar  program  would  be  im¬ 
plemented  in  conjunction  with  Info  Ventures  or  other  ser¬ 
vices.  —  Jim  Rosenberg 

Daily  cuts  frequency 

AFTER  MORE  THAN  60  years  as  a  daily,  the  El  Reno 
(Okla.)  Tribune  reduced  frequency  to  twice  weekly  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Because  the  town  has  lost  about  30  retailers  since  the  mid- 
1980s,  the  paper  switched  to  a  Wednesday  and  Sunday  pub¬ 
lishing  cycle,  said  co-publishers  Ray  and  Sean  Dyer.  — AP 
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Newspeople  in  the  Navs  Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Brian  Hanify 


Nancy  McNiff 


C.  Thomas  Marschel 


Thomas  Noonan 


Brian  Hanify,  circulation  marketing 
manager  at  Harte-Hanks  Community 
Newspapers,  Massachusetts,  has  been 
appointed  circulation  director. 

Nancy  McNiff,  pressroom  manag¬ 
er  at  Harte-Hanks,  was  named  opera¬ 
tions  manager  and  team  leader  of  the 
operations  management  committee. 

C.  Thomas  Marschei,  publisher  of 
Suburban  Publications  Inc.,  Wayne, 
Pa.,  a  weekly  newspaper  group  owned 
by  the  Journal  Register  Co.,  Trenton, 
N.J.,  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Times  Herald,  Norristown,  Pa.,  also 
owned  by  Journal  Register. 

Paui  Paiango,  managing  editor  of 
the  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  Times,  another 
Journal  Register  paper,  was  promoted 
to  editor  of  the  Times  Herald. 

Harriet  Gralz,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  Suburban,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  advertising  director  of  the  Times 
Herald. 

John  Brockway,  a  unit  general  man¬ 
ager  at  Stauffer  Communications 


Corp.,  was  named  general  manager  of 
the  media  and  opinion  research  divi¬ 
sion  at  American  Opinion  Research 
Inc.,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Bianche  Golloi,  a  manager  at  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill,  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  communications  training  at  the 
Associated  Press. 

Dobhio  Tong,  a  strategic  planner 
at  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange, 
was  named  director  of  technology 
planning  at  AP. 

Sue  Cross,  news  editor  in  the 
Chicago  bureau,  becomes  assistant  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  Illinois. 

Ben  Dobbin,  an  editor  on  the  AP  s 
general  desk,  was  appointed  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Debbie  Hoizkamp,  major  accounts 
and  assistant  retail  advertising  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Miami  Herald,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  advertising  manager. 

Low  Roberts,  classified  advertising 
manager,  was  named  director  of  the 
newly  formed  display  department. 


the  most  exf^rienced 
executive  recruiting  Hrm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991-6900. 
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Cesar  Pizarro  becomes  assistant 
display  director  and  Vince  Caldovil- 
la  now  is  advertising  administration 
manager. 

Thomas  F.  Noonan,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Press  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspapers,  Cincinnati,  has  been 
appointed  president. 

He  previously  was  president  of  Sen¬ 
tinel  Newspapers,  Denver,  and  vice 
president  of  operations  of  Sun  News¬ 
papers,  Cleveland. 

Sandy  Wysocki,  research  manager 
at  Milwaukee  Journal/Sentinel  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  strategic  planning 
and  new  business  development  manag¬ 
er. 

Claudia  Booth,  controller  at  the 
Herald,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  was 
named  controller  in  Milwaukee. 

Tom  Diaz,  a  senior  research  fellow  at 
the  National  Strategy  Information 
Center,  was  named  assistant  counsel 
on  the  House  Judiciary  subcommittee 
on  crime  and  criminal  justice. 

Previously,  he  was  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  news  editor  at  the  Washington 
Times. 

Stovon  B.  Falk,  who  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  newspaper  carrier  at  age  12, 
has  been  named  senior  vice  president 
of  advertising  and  circulation  at  the 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency. 

Falk,  39,  was  vice  president  of  circu¬ 
lation  at  the  agency,  which  runs  the 
business  functions  of  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle  and  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  under  a  joint  operating  agreement. 

Previously,  he  was  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Chronicle  and  vice  president 
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Dean  Blythe 


Maty  Jo  Massara 


Caroline  Murphy 


Wendell  Wood  Collins 


of  circulation  at  Gannett-owned 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers, 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Wendell  Weed  Collins,  director  of 
corporate  communications  at  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  has  been  named  mar¬ 
keting  communications  manager  at 
Dow  Jones  Business  Information  Ser¬ 
vices,  based  in  Princeton,  N.j. 

Dean  H.  Blythe,  vice  president  for 
special  projects  at  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  has  been  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  business  development  at  the 
newspaper. 

Earlier,  he  was  assistant  general 
counsel  at  the  News'  parent  company, 
A.H.  Belo  Corp. 

James  L.  Dean,  graphics  editor  and 
Sunday  editor  at  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  was  appointed  graphics  editor 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
American. 

Michael  Fitxseii  isa,  assistant  fea¬ 
tures  editor,  was  promoted  to  news  edi¬ 
tor/design  in  Waterbury. 

Robert  J.  Hively,  president,  general 
manager  and  CEO  of  the  Knoxville 
News  Sentinel,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Topeka  Capital-Journal. 

He  succeeds  Peter  W.  Stauffer, 
who  becomes  corporate  assistant  vice 
president/editorial  at  Stauffer  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc. 

Dan  P.  Smith,  publisher  of  the 
Asheboro,  N.C.,  Courier-Tribune,  was 
appointed  director  of  community 
newspapers  at  Stauffer. 

Laurie  Ochoa,  acting  food  editor  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was  named 
food  editor. 

Randy  Hagihara,  an  Orange 
County  assistant  city  editor,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  deputy  city  editor  in  charge  of 
daily  operations. 


He  earlier  worked  at  the  San  Jose 
Mercury-News,  Oakland  Tribune  and 
defunct  Palo  Alto  Peninsula  Times-Tri- 
bune,  all  in  California. 

Cynthia  Craft,  an  assistant  metro¬ 
politan  editor  at  the  Times,  was  named 
Sacramento  reporter  for  the  Valley  and 
Ventura  County  editions. 

Brenda  MacDonald,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  at  the  Bridgeport 
Connecticut  Post,  has  been  promoted 
to  advertising  director. 

John  T.  M  arr,  formerly  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  has  been  named  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  at  the  Post. 

Mary  Jo  Massara,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  promotions  at  the  San  Antonio 
Express-News,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  marketing. 

Vorenica  Salazar,  community  re¬ 
lations  director  at  the  Express-News, 
was  named  vice  president  of  corporate 
relations. 

Susan  Ehrman,  assistant  director 
at  the  Methodist  Hospital  Foundation 
in  San  Antonio,  becomes  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  human  resources. 

She  earlier  was  director  of  personnel 
and  administrative  services  at  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 

Tom  Breen,  senior  editor  of  Defense 
News,  was  named  editor  of  Air  Force 
Times. 

Sandra  Bower,  associate  advertising 
director  at  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  Press-En¬ 
terprise  Inc.,  was  promoted  to  retail 
advertising  manager. 

Catherine  Thomas  Langley,  who 

has  done  marketing,  classified,  layout 
and  design  work  at  the  Hunterdon 
County  Democrat,  Delaware  Valley 
News  and  Hunterdon  Observer,  all  in 
New  Jersey,  has  been  named  publisher 


and  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Hunterdon  County  Democrat,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  those  papers. 

She  succeeds  her  father,  H.  Seely 
Thomas,  who  retired.  He  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  chair  the  company’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Caroline  Murphy,  assistant  editor  of 
the  Greensburg  (Ind.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  promoted  to  editor. 

The  24-year-old  1991  graduate  of  In¬ 
diana  University  started  at  the  paper  as 
a  courts  and  police  reporter  in  March 
1992. 


Columnist,  10,  a  hit 
with  old  and  young 

CHARLIE  BOOTH  IS  breaking  into 
the  newspaper  business  while  most  peo¬ 
ple  his  age  are  worrying  about  entering 
the  fifth  grade. 

The  10-year-old’s  father  is  Michael 
Booth,  publisher  of  the  weekly  8,000- 
circulation  Atlanticville,  Long  Branch, 
N.J.  Booth’s  youngest  son  writes  a  col¬ 
umn  covering  the  town  of  West  End 
and  anything  else  that  he  thinks  would 
be  of  interest  to  readers. 

Apparently  the  April  appointment 
hasn’t  sunk  in,  because  the  elder  Booth 
went  to  a  grand  opening  in  West  End  in 
August  and  forgot  his  new  colum.nist. 

Charlie  didn’t  let  that  go  unnoticed, 
reporting  in  the  next  week’s  issue,  “The 
Cafe  Moritz  in  West  End  had  a  grand 
opening  last  week.  My  dad  went  and 
didn’t  take  me.  He  should  because  I’m 
supposed  to  report  on  things  that  hap¬ 
pen  in  West  End.” 

The  few  wrinkles  have  not  stopped 
Charlie  from  becoming  a  favorite  with 
readers.  His  father  reports  that  the  col¬ 
umn  was  “an  instant  hit  with  seniors 
and  the  grammar  school  crowd." 

—  Ian  E.  Anderson 
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Advertising/Promotion 


Retail  executives 
predict  softer 
Christmas  sales 

Two  Midwest  store  chains  give  newspapers 
a  blueprint  of  their  holiday  advertising  plans 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IT’S  BEGINNING  TO  look  a  lot  like 
(a  mediocre)  Christmas. 

That’s  the  carol  that  top  executives 
of  two  big  Midwest  department  store 
chains  sang  for  publishers  at  the  108th 
Inland  Press  Association  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  Oct.  25. 

“I  think  [the  Christmas  sales  season] 
is  going  to  be  potentially  very  tough,” 
said  Steve  Watson,  president  of  Day- 
ton-Hudson  Corp.  and  chairman  and 
CEO  of  the  department  store  division. 


“It’s  going  to  be  very  promotional  — 
and  I  think  it’s  going  to  be  very  tough,” 
he  said. 

With  luck,  he  added,  it  will  be  an 
OK  Christmas. 

Marshall  Field’s  probably  is  the  best- 
known  department  store  owned  by 
Dayton-Hudson,  the  nation’s  fifth- 
largest  retail  merchandiser.  Dayton- 
Hudson  has  800  retail  outlets,  includ¬ 
ing  Target  discount  stores. 

The  president  and  CEO  of  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &.  Co.,  Stanton  J.  Blue- 
stone,  similarly  was  cautious  about  the 
fast-approaching  Christmas  season. 

“We  think  Christmas  will  he  not  as 
good  as  last  year  but  we  think  it  will  be 
relatively  good,”  Bluestone  said.  “But  it 
will  be  a  late  Christmas.” 

Carson,  which  recently  changed  its 
name  from  P.A.  Bergner  &  Co.  to  re- 
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fleet  its  flagship  department  stores,  is 
emerging  from  two  years  of  bankruptcy 
protection.  It  is  the  lOth-largest  de¬ 
partment  store  chain  in  the  nation, 
with  63  stores  in  the  Midwest. 

In  a  discussion  moderated  by  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services  syndicated  finan¬ 
cial  columnist  Andrew  Lecky,  Watson 
and  Bluestone  described  similar  news¬ 
paper  advertising  strategies. 

Both  companies  increasingly  are  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspaper  rotogravure- 
style  magazine  supplements. 

“In  many  markets,  we  find  the  roto- 


magazine  is  the  most  efficient  way  to 
reach  our  customers,”  Watson  said. 

At  the  same  time,  both  said,  they 
have  increased  their  run-of-press  ad¬ 
vertising  —  but  this  is  unlikely  to  be  a 
long-term  trend. 

“We’re  probably  using  more  ROP 
than  two  years  ago  but  certainly  not 
what  I’d  call  a  heavy  amount,”  Watson 
said. 

If  there  is  a  change  in  ROP  use,  he 
added,  it  likely  would  be  downward  — 
with  the  money  going  toward  direct- 
mail  catalogs. 

Carson  is  a  much  heavier  user  of 
ROP,  with  probably  50%  of  its  total 
advertising  in  that  form,  Bluestone 
said.  Its  department  stores  use  35  Mid¬ 
western  newspapers,  he  added. 

Still,  Carson’s  ROP  use  is  decreas¬ 
ing,  he  said. 


“I’m  sure  we  used  a  lot  more  ROP 
five  years  ago,”  Bluestone  said,  noting 
that  the  difference  is  going  into  direct- 
mail  catalog  marketing. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
cent  encouraging  spike  in  ROP  effec¬ 
tiveness,  he  said. 

“We’ve  also  seen  a  better  response  to 
our  ROP  advertisement  recently,”  he 
added. 

“Now  that  could  be  because  we’re 
doing  the  advertising  better  or  it  could 
be  that  the  consumer  is  doing  a  lot 
more  shopping  through  ads. 

“But,”  Bluestone  said,  “we’re  very 
pleased  with  newspaper  advertising, 
specifically  in  the  last  six  months.” 

Newspaper  offers 
co-op  game 

WITH  THE  CHANGING  co-op 
funding  environment,  keeping  current 
with  advertiser’s  co-op  potential  is  im¬ 
portant.  To  get  its  sales  staff  motivated 
to  dig  for  the  information,  the  Palm 
Beach  Post,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
had  them  play  to  win. 

As  part  of  the  game,  a  full-color 
game  board  was  created.  Caricatures  ot 
sales  staff,  managers  and  ad  assistants 
were  made  into  playing  pieces  that 
move  on  the  board. 

Each  week,  the  sales  staff  may  win 
cash  prizes  depending  on  their  pro¬ 
gress:  $100  for  the  most  game  points, 
$75  for  the  most  co-op  revenue  placed, 
$50  for  the  most  accounts  in  the  game 
and  $50  for  the  most  special  section 
co-op  revenue. 

The  game  is  a  way  for  the  Post  to 
train  personnel  in  the  step-by-step  re¬ 
tail  co-op  recovery  ReCas  system.  It 
also  gives  the  management  team  a  way 
to  evaluate  co-op  performance  and  set 
objectives  for  the  sales  representatives. 


The  Co-op  Qame 


“In  many  markets,  we  find  the  roto-magazine  is 
the  most  efficient  way  to  reach  our 
customers,”  Watson  said. 
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Ad  Scene 


The  past  few  Sundays,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  has  touted  its  new  televi¬ 
sion  section,  New  York  Vue,  on  the 
front  page  of  its  wraparound  comic 
section. 


Seattle,  Denver 
dailies  produce  joint 
skiing  magazine 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  and  Denver 
Post  have  collaborated  on  publication 
of  a  32'page  skiing  magazine  inserted  in 
both  papers. 

The  magazine,  Mountain  West, 
which  was  included  in  recent  Sunday 
issues  of  the  newspapers,  also  was  deliv¬ 
ered  to  targeted  households  with  annu¬ 
al  incomes  of  $50,000  or  more  and  to 
Seattle  households  in  the  University  of 
Washington  district,  where  many  young 
skiers  live. 

The  Times  printed  15,000  extra 
copies  of  the  supplement  for  distribu¬ 
tion  at  local  ski  shows. 

Marji  Ruiz,  Times  vice  president/ad¬ 
vertising,  originated  the  concept. 

Gary  Ruhin,  Times  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  and  project  coordi¬ 
nator,  said  he  and  other  staffers  sold 
1,184  inches  of  ads,  8%  more  than  pro¬ 
jected. 

Among  the  advertisers  were  airlines, 
ski  resorts,  camera  and  film  companies, 
travel  agencies,  car-rental  firms  and  ski 
retailers.  Advertisers  were  offered  full- 
process  color  at  no  extra  charge. 

The  magazine  carried  the  Mountain 


West  logo  on  the  cover  in  both  cities 
but  had  different  regional  cover  photos. 
Besides  feature  stories,  it  included  a 
full-color  center-spread  map  of  ski  re¬ 
sorts  in  the  western  United  States  and 
British  Columbia  and  Alberta  in  Cana¬ 
da. 

“Mountain  West  gives  us  a  chance  to 
compete  with  skiing  magazines  which 
offer  regional  advertising,”  Ruiz  said. 

Kirk  McDonald,  Post  senior  vice 
president/sales  and  marketing,  said, 
“For  a  first-time  effort  linking  two  mar¬ 
kets  with  a  common  theme,  it  certainly 
was  a  success.  Seemingly,  a  lot  of  adver¬ 
tisers  were  enthusiastic  about  it,  and  I 
believe  the  future  is  bright  for  such  a 
concept  to  take  hold,  to  be  refined  and 
expanded.” 

The  two  newspapers  are  discussing  a 
joint  spring/summer  project. 

Real  estate 
section  grows 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN  has  intro¬ 
duced  an  expanded  real  estate  section 
that  includes  new  features  for  readers 
and  a  package  of  advertising  tools  for 
agents,  developers  and  builders. 

The  Sunday  section  will  be  anchored 
by  regular  features,  such  as  in-depth 
neighborhood  profiles;  feature  stories 
written  by  local  agents,  builders,  archi¬ 
tects,  planners  and  others;  enterprise 
stories;  and  a  hard-news  story. 

More  information  about  home  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  will  be  included  inside 
the  section  along  with  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  aimed  at  first-time  home  buyers 
and  one  for  home  buyers  with  smaller 
families  or  who  are  considering  a  move 
upon  retirement. 

A  local  expert  will  write  a  column 
based  on  readers’  questions  received 
through  SUNDIAL,  the  paper’s  tele¬ 
phone  information  service.  Special  fea¬ 
tures  for  renters  will  he  included. 

With  a  local  focus,  plans  for  featured 
homes  will  he  included  as  will  listings  of 
real  estate  transfers  accompanied  by 
photos  of  the  most  noteworthy.  Listings 
of  model  homes  and  new  developments 
also  will  be  featured.  For  advertisers, 
there  will  be  special  sections,  some  of 
which  were  published  last  year;  better 
organized  classifieds;  a  directory  of 
open  houses,  and  a  telephone  service 
giving  details  about  specific  listings. 


Joint  service 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times  has  joined 
with  a  private  home-finding  service  in  a 
unique  promotional  effort. 

The  company.  Homes  for  Sale,  has 
been  renamed  Homes  for  Sale/Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  Information  Centers  and  is 
being  advertised  in  the  Times. 

At  the  time  of  the  merger.  Homes  for 
Sale  had  four  information  centers  in 
Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San  Diego  and 
San  Bernardino  counties.  They  provid¬ 
ed  a  free  computerized  service  to  poten¬ 
tial  home  buyers,  matching  them  with 
dwellings  and  neighborhoods  of  their 
choice. 

“This  agreement  combines  the  ex¬ 
tensive  reach  of  the  Times  with  yet  an¬ 
other  convenient  and  efficient  way  for 
people  to  find  new  homes,”  Times  clas¬ 
sified  director  Larry  Kline  said. 

The  partnership  provides  additional 
reach  to  builders  and  developers  who 
advertise  in  the  Times,  he  said. 

“Not  only  will  they  have  exposure 
through  the  largest-circulation  newspa¬ 
per  in  Southern  California,  but  they 
also  will  have  the  opportunity  to  tie  in 
their  promotional  efforts  with  an  im¬ 
portant  alternative  marketing  ap¬ 
proach,”  Kline  said. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Times' 
Sunday  Real  Estate  section  will  be 
available  at  the  information  centers  in 
addition  to  the  newspaper’s  regional 
real  estate  advertising  sections  and  Your 
Home,  the  special  Friday  ad  section  in 
all  Times  editions. 

Kline  said  the  Times  later  may  input 
its  real  estate  ads  into  the  center’s  com¬ 
puters. 

Boh  Huhbert,  the  centers’  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officer,  called  the  operation  a 
“pressure-free  way  for  families  to  shop. 
In  one  visit,  customers  can  see  what  the 
homes  look  like  in  a  variety  of  develop¬ 
ments. 

“They  can  also  get  a  computerized 
printout  of  how  their  price  range 
matches  up  to  the  available  square 
footage,  location  and  other  features.” 

Currently,  48  builders  are  exhibiting 
268  new  homes  at  the  information  cen¬ 
ters. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  centers  is 
borne  by  developers,  who  pay  for  dis¬ 
play  space. 

Local  fair-housing  groups  are  given 
space  for  distribution  of  consumer  in¬ 
formation. 
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In  Brief 


News  Corp.  plans 
creation  of 
‘super’  stock 

NEWS  CORP.,  THE  Australian  media 
conglomerate  headed  by  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch,  has  proposed  creating  a  new  class 
of  stock  with  enhanced  voting  rights. 

Murdoch  announced  the  plan  at 
News  Corp.’s  annual  meeting  in  Ade¬ 
laide  but  gave  no  details  while  discus¬ 
sions  were  pending  with  the  Australian 
Stock  Exchange. 

In  the  United  States,  two-tiered 
stock  commonly  is  used  to  ensure  fami¬ 
ly  control  —  and  discourage  takeovers 
—  of  publicly  traded  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies. 

“If  we  are  to  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper  and  meet  the  demand  of  the 
technological  age  in  which  we  live,  it  is 
important  to  ensure  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  that  brought  News  Corporation 
to  this  point  be  available  to  lead  it  in 
the  future,”  Murdoch  told  shareholders 
in  October. 

Murdoch  and  his  family,  through 
Cruden  Investments,  control  33%  of 
News  Corp.  stock,  down  from  45%  in 
1990  because  of  debt  issues. 

Financial  Times,  London,  correspon¬ 
dent  Nikki  Tait  reported  that  the  “su¬ 
per”  stock,  which  would  be  issued  to 
current  shareholders  one  for  one,  would 
allow  News  Corp.  to  issue  more  ordi¬ 
nary  shares  without  diluting  control. 

Newspapers  called 
financial  laggards 

FIVE  NEWSPAPER  COMPANIES  are 
among  the  50  firms  that  an  investment 
group  has  identified  as  financial  lag¬ 
gards.  They  include  the  New  York 
Times  Co.,  Times  Mirror  Co.,  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.,  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  and  Dow 
Jones  &  Co. 

The  Council  of  Institutional  In¬ 
vestors,  which  represents  union  and 
government  pension  funds,  compiled 
the  list  to  identify  poorly  performing 
companies  for  managers  of  small  funds 
who  may  not  have  the  analytical  re¬ 
sources  to  do  so.  The  list  did  not  take 
into  account  cyclical  downturns  affect¬ 
ing  such  industries  as  newspapers. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  reported 
the  list  in  its  business  section,  quot¬ 


ed  Times  spokeswoman  Nancy  Niel¬ 
sen,  who  questioned  the  methods  used 
to  compile  the  list  and  said  it  lack¬ 
ed  meaning. 

Other  companies  found  wanting  by 
the  fund  managers  include  Scott  Paper 
Co.,  B.F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Borden  Inc., 
E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  K  mart 
Corp.  and  Maytag  Corp. 


Mistakes,  fine 

NEWS  STAFFERS  AT  the  Daily  Iber¬ 
ian,  New  Iberia,  La.,  were  stunned  to 
hear  of  a  new  policy  on  errors:  Screw  up 
and  pay  up  —  in  cash. 

The  fine  discussed  was  only  $5  and 
details  had  not  been  decided,  but  jour¬ 
nalists  recoiled  from  the  otherwise 
“non-negotiable”  policy,  designed  to 
counter  what  managing  editor  Ted  Tru- 
by  called  the  staff’s  tolerance  of  “dumb- 
ass  mistakes.” 

“I  was  pretty  much  in  shock,”  said 
one  staffer,  who  asked  not  to  be  identi¬ 
fied,  adding  that  most  others  agreed 
and  some  consulted  lawyers. 

The  staffer  feared  that  the  fines 
would  wreck  morale  by  pitting  journal¬ 
ists  against  each  other  in  assigning 
blame  for  errors. 

Newsroom  employees  at  the  15,000- 
circulation  Wick  Communications  Co. 
daily  are  not  represented  by  a  union. 

Truby  said  the  staff  was  being  con¬ 
sulted  about  what  kinds  of  mistakes 
should  be  penalized,  the  amount  of  the 
fine  and  how  the  money  will  be  spent. 

“At  this  point,  we’re  talking  ‘bone- 
head’  things  —  attributing  quotes  to 
the  wrong  people,  spelling  proper 
names  incorrectly,  adding  two  plus  two 
and  coming  up  with  five.” 

He  said  the  money  collected  in  fines 
could  go  to  charity  or  a  staff  party. 

Whatever  the  details  of  the  policy, 
management  is  committed  to  the  “self¬ 
betterment”  plan,  which  is  designed  “to 
eliminate  mistakes,”  he  said. 

Buyouts  offered  at 
Albany,  N.Y.,  daily 

THE  ALBANY,  N.Y.,  Times  Union  is 
offering  job  buyouts  to  cut  operating 
costs. 

The  Hearst  Corp.  newspaper  said  it 


was  doing  so  because  of  static  or  lower 
advertising  volume  and  the  prospect  of 
higher  prices  for  newsprint  and  health 
insurance.  Ad  revenues  this  year  were 
ahead  of  last  year  but  below  the  peak 
years  of  the  1980s. 

Packages  of  cash  severance  and  ex¬ 
tended  insurance  coverage  were  to  be 
offered  to  managers  first,  then  union¬ 
ized  employees. 

Publisher  Timothy  O.  White  said  no 
set  number  of  jobs  are  to  be  cut  and  the 
paper  is  not  considering  laying  off  any 
of  its  540  employees. 

He  said  the  company  needs  the  cost 
savings  to  free  cash  for  investment  in 
new  products  and  services. 

This  is  the  third  staff  reduction  in  as 
many  years,  the  Times  Union  reported. 
About  40  employees  accepted  buyouts 
in  1991,  and  the  closing  of  two  ad  pub¬ 
lications  resulted  in  layoffs  in  May. 
Since  the  merger  with  the  afternoon 
Knickerbocker  News  in  1987,  staffing  has 
shrunk  by  25%,  from  more  than  700. 

Also  in  Albany,  Metroland,  a  free 
weekly,  is  cutting  its  staff  by  30%  to  ad¬ 
just  to  ad  revenues  down  10%  to  12% 
from  last  year.  Times  Union  reporter 
Alan  Abbey  said. 


Murdoch:  N.Y.  Post 
is  $10  million  drain 

NEWS  CORP.  CHAIRMAN  Rupert 
Murdoch  said  the  company’s  newly 
reacquired  New  York  Post  will  lose  $5 
million  to  $10  million  a  year. 

The  losses  —  less  than  the  $12  mil¬ 
lion  to  $15  million  that  the  Post  was 
losing  while  in  bankruptcy  —  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  despite  annual  cost 
savings  of  $6  million  in  concessions  by 
craft  unions  and  the  drubbing  that 
Murdoch  recently  handed  the  paper’s 
white-collar  union,  the  Newspaper 
Guild.  The  Guild’s  strike  collapsed 
when  craft  union  members  crossed  its 
picket  lines.  Murdoch  acquired  the  Post 
Oct.  1  in  court  proceedings  stemming 
from  the  bankruptcy  of  New  York  de¬ 
veloper  Peter  Kalikow,  to  whom  Mur¬ 
doch  sold  the  paper  in  1985  to  comply 
with  federal  cross-ownership  rules. 

At  News  Corp.’s  annual  meeting  in 
Australia,  Murdoch  described  the  Post 
as  “a  very  strong  base  for  the  company 
in  what  is  the  media  capital  of  the 
world.” 
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Regional  magazine 
rides  Houston  Post 

THE  REGIONAL  MONTHLY  maga¬ 
zine  Houston  Metropolitan  is  getting  a 
new  identity:  As  Houston  Life,  it  will 
move  off  newsstands  and  into  the  Sun¬ 
day  Houston  Post. 

“As  far  as  I  know,  it’s  a  very  new  and 
innovative  move  in  this  industry,”  Post 
publisher  Ike  Massey  said,  referring  to 
the  deal  between  the  regional  magazine 
and  metropolitan  newspaper. 

He  declined  to  provide  terms  of  the 
arrangement  except  to  say,  “We  both 
benefit.” 

Plans  call  for  the  magazine  to  in¬ 
crease  frequency  from  monthly  to 
weekly  beginning  in  February,  Massey 
said.  The  Post,  with  a  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  300,000,  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  carry  USA  Weekend. 

The  arrangement  between  the  Post, 
owned  by  William  Dean  Singleton’s 
Media  News  Group,  and  Gulf  Breeze 
Associates  will  more  than  triple  the 
magazine’s  circulation. 

Gulf  Breeze,  which  took  over  the 
magazine  in  September,  will  produce 
editorial  content  and  sell  advertising. 

Grants  to  fund 
journalism  teaching 

THREE  JOURNALISTS  WILL  use 
one-year,  professional-in-residence 
grants  to  teach  journalism  during  the 
1993-94  academic  year.  The  Freedom 
Forum  of  Arlington,  Va.,  will  provide 
each  of  three  schools  with  $75,000  to 
support  the  programs. 

Harold  Jackson,  an  editorial  writer  at 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  will 
spend  the  year  at  the  University  of  Al¬ 
abama  at  Tuscaloosa,  working  to  im¬ 
prove  outreach  programs  to  recruit  high 
school  and  minority  students  for  jour¬ 
nalism  careers. 

David  Carlson,  editor  of  the  “Elec¬ 
tronic  Trib”  and  Albuquerque  Tribune, 
will  spend  the  year  at  the  University  of 
Florida  at  Gainesville,  coordinating  a 
conference  for  Florida  editors  to  see 
prototype  hardware  and  software.  He 
also  will  prepare  a  pilot  project  in 
videotex  delivery. 

Ithaca  College  in  New  York  state 
plans  to  select  a  professional-in-resi¬ 
dence  to  focus  on  health  coverage, 
teaching  a  health-related  journalism 
course  each  semester  and  organizing  re¬ 
lated  workshops  and  lectures  for  media 
and  health  professionals. 


And  the  winner  is ... 


Advertising  any  awards,  fellowships,  grants  or  scholarships 
that  are  being  offered  by  your  organization  in  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  1994  Journalism  Awards  and  FeMowship  Directory  is 
your  company’s  way  of  helping  journalism  students  and 
journalists  achieve  the  respect  which  they  have  beeri  striving  for. 


Editor  &  Publisher’s  1994  Journalism  Awards  and  Fellowship 
Directory  will  be  used  year  long  as  the  definitive  source  for 
listings  of  awards,  fellowships,  grants  and  scholarships  available 
to  journalism  students  and  journalists.  This  unique  directory  will 
be  printed  in  the  form  of  a  pullout  section  to  be  bound  within 
the  December  25  issue. 


To  place  your  advertisement  in  this  very  special  section, 
contact  your  local  sales  representative  today.  The  closing 
dates  for  this  section  are: 

Space:  Decembers  Copy:  December  10. 


Encourage  excellence  by  advertising  your  award,  fellowship, 
grant  or  scholarship  in  the  December  25  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Because  once  a  winner,  always  a  winner! 
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New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans 

212*675«4380  312*641 ‘0041  504*386*9673 
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New  directions 
for  Scitex 

Management  discusses  new  products 
and  strategies  for  new  markets 
at  annual  user  group  meeting 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

THE  OPRYLAND  HOTEL’S  expan¬ 
sion  plans  anticipate  accommodating 
almost  1,000  more  guests  —  a  new 
wing  that  would  be  just  big  enough  to 
house  all  those  who  attended  this 
year’s  Scitex  Graphic  Arts  Users  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting. 

At  the  already-immense  suburban 
Nashville  entertainment  resort,  a  for¬ 
mer  SGAUA  chairman  compared  the 
turnout  to  the  first  meeting  eight  years 
ago,  when  fewer  than  100  people 
showed  up.  Perhaps  part  of  the  reason 
for  the  meeting’s  size  —  and  certainly 
for  the  size  of  the  equipment  show  — 
was  the  simultaneous  introduction  of 
more  than  two  dozen  new  products. 

More  significant  for  the  longtime 
color  systems  vendor  and  its  customers, 
most  of  the  new  Scitex  products  are 
designed  for  PostScript  production  en¬ 


vironments.  Scitzx  pushed  hard  the 
message  that  it  no  longer  stands  solely 
for  high-end,  expensive,  proprietary 
answers  to  color  prepress  needs. 

Besides  what  it  promotes  as  long¬ 
standing  commitments  to  quality  and 
connectivity,  the  Scitex  marketing  vo¬ 
cabulary  now  is  rife  with  such  adjec¬ 
tives  as  “lower-cost”  and  “standard- 
platform.” 

For  its  approximately  three  dozen 
North  American  newspaper  members 
(only  one  new  user  reportedly  had  yet 


to  join),  SGAUA  93  was  a  chance  to 
learn  about  the  company’s  strategy  and 
products  that  were  not  shown  two 
months  earlier  at  Nexpo  93. 

The  venue  was  not  determined  sole¬ 
ly  by  the  number  of  people  attending. 
On  the  floor  below  the  meeting  halls, 
a  large  trade  show  area  held  a  sizable 
exhibit  of  equipment  from  Scitex  and 
numerous  other  vendors  to  the  elec¬ 
tronic  color  prepress  market. 

This  year,  the  exhibits  and  demon¬ 
strations  were  not  contained  by  exhib¬ 
it  hall  walls. 

Scitex  parked  its  road  show  in  the 
hotel  lot:  two  tractor-trailers  cus¬ 
tomized  for  mobile  marketing  of  some 
of  its  newest  products,  one  truck  for 
packaging  prepress  systems  and  anoth¬ 
er  just  for  newspapers. 

The  latter  has  logged  more  than 
30,000  miles  and  reached  more  than 
72  newspapers  since  it  left  Miami  in 


January.  It  recently  saw  service  out- 
putting  color  pages  at  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association’s  fifth 
Electronic  Photojournalism  Workshop 
in  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Manning  the  “StarCruiser”  in  Nash¬ 
ville  was  Scitex  marketing  technical 
support  specialist  Paul  Willis.  The  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  photo  and  color  pre¬ 
press  systems  manager  said  the  truck 
targets  papers  with  circulations  of 
about  50,000  or  more.  Among  Scitex 
products  well  suited  to  the  mid-sized 


operations  that  the  truck  visits,  he 
noted,  is  the  Star  PS  workstation. 

Technology  and  market  changes 

Though  protective  of  its  high-perfor¬ 
mance  hardware  and  software,  Scitex  is 
no  stranger  to  PostScript  processing, 
and  early  on,  it  offered  links  from  the 
PostScript  desktop  through  its  Vision¬ 
ary  gateway. 

Its  new  direction  provides  a  Post¬ 
Script  path  for  existing  users,  products 
for  firms  that  might  otherwise  not  be 
Scitex  customers,  and  more  powerful 
high-end  systems  and  related  technolo¬ 
gies. 

The  change  roughly  parallels  a 
change  at  its  Bedford,  Mass.,  neighbor, 
Atex  Publishing  Systems  Corp.,  where  a 
revamped  product  line  also  targets  small 
to  medium-sized  papers  with,  among 
other  things,  QuarkXPress-based  pagi¬ 
nation  products.  Both  companies,  one 
primarily  in  text  processing,  the  other 
in  color  imaging,  long  were  regarded  as 
the  biggest  bastions  of  proprietary  high- 
end  systems  for  the  largest,  richest  cus¬ 
tomers  —  a  measure  of  the  change  in 
the  prepress  environment  for  news¬ 
papers  and  the  broader  graphics  arts 
market. 

Scitex  made  it  clear  that  it  is  seeking 
a  fatter  market  slice.  It  will  rely  on  Ras- 
terOps,  in  which  it  holds  a  big  stake,  to 
help  it  reach  the  desktop  market. 

“We  don’t  think  we’re  good  at  the  re¬ 
tail  side  of  the  business,”  corporate  mar¬ 
keting  vice  president  Yoav  Chelouche 
said  in  reference  to  the  mass  market  for 
desktop  products. 

Citing  interest  in  RasterOps’  100,- 
000-gate  chip  technology  and  its  True¬ 
vision  division’s  Targa  boards,  Che¬ 
louche  said,  “We  felt  they  had  the 
strongest  presence  in  digital  video”  — 
an  area  in  which  he  said  Scitex  sees  a 
bright  future.  Looking  ahead  for  an  ex¬ 
ample,  he  said  that  when  the  price  of 
digital  cameras  comes  down  to  $10,000, 
Scitex  will  need  a  partner  who  knows 
how  to  market  them. 

The  reason  for  acquiring  digital-cam¬ 
era  developer  Leaf  Systems,  he  contin¬ 
ued,  was  that  Scitex  realized  that  in 
some  applications,  such  cameras  may 
eliminate  film  and  thus  a  need  for  scan¬ 
ners. 

Price  is  part  of  the  equation,  and  the 
marketing  executive  pointed  to  his 
company’s  current  sales  of  greater  num- 


Now,  the  company  is  “totally  committed  to 
PostScript,”  he  said,  because  customers  want  it,  it 
is  an  industry  standard  and  it  has  been 
making  money  for  Scitex. 
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The  Scitex  “StarCruiser”  has  logged  more  than  30,000  miles  and  visited  72  neu’spapers  since  January.  The  inside  of  the 
tractor-trailer  is  set  up  to  demonstrate  Scitex  systems. 


bers  of  less-profitable  Leaf  scanners 
than  Scitex  SmartScanners.  “You  either 
have  profit  or  you  have  volume,”  he 
said.  “You  can’t  have  both.” 

Peripherals  were  not  the  only  case  in 
point.  Chelouche  said  the  Unix-based 
Star  PS  “was  our  best-selling  worksta¬ 
tion  in  the  last  quarter.”  And  the  move 
to  the  desktop  has  been  fast,  with  what 
he  said  were  “at  least  40  different  appli¬ 
cations  running  on  the  Macintosh  to¬ 
day.” 

Scitex  must  develop  strategies  to 
cope  with  technology  and  market 
changes  since  the  1980s,  recognizing 
that  customers  no  longer  have  only  one 
staffer  with  a  knowledge  of  color,  Che¬ 
louche  said. 

“Color  is  accessible  to  anyone,”  he 
said. 

Among  other  changes,  he  noted 
shifts  in  the  cost  structure  and  “place 
where  work  gets  done.” 

Overcoming  one  of  his  company’s 
“basic  shortcomings”  meant  offering 
many  solutions  instead  of  the  typical 
one  answer  to  fill  a  customer’s  need,  he 
said.  Listening  to  customers,  the  com¬ 
pany  realized  that  PostScript  was  in¬ 
evitable,  he  added. 

“We  were  in  love  with”  the  original 
SmartScanner  technology,  he  said,  “but 
it  just  wasn’t  selling.” 

Regarding  a  perception  that  Scitex 
was  unfriendly  to  PostScript  despite  its 
early  adoption  in  Scitex’  development 
program,  Chelouche  conceded,  “We 
did  have  a  sort  of  schizophrenic  ap¬ 
proach.” 

Now,  the  company  is  “totally  com¬ 
mitted  to  PostScript,”  he  said,  because 
customers  want  it,  it  is  an  industry  stan¬ 
dard  and  it  has  been  making  money  for 
Scitex. 

On  the  text-processing  side,  he  said 
that  while  Scitex  is  examining  the  pos¬ 


sibility  of  moving  into  front-end  sys¬ 
tems,  “the  newspaper  market  can  be 
ruthless  to  its  vendors,”  killing  some 
and  wounding  others.  His  company  will 
make  no  move  without  first  finding  an 
appropriate  product  development  and 
marketing  strategy  that  is  safe  from  the 
price/performance  “pincers,”  he  said. 

For  now,  Chelouche  continued,  the 
feeling  is  “we’re  not  up  to  newspapers,” 
other  than  Leaf’s  picture  database, 
which  may  have  applications  beyond 
images  bound  for  print.  He  also  played 
down  efforts  in  support  of  multimedia 
products. 

But  the  Nogatech  Inc.  joint  venture 
suggests  otherwise.  Nogatech,  coined 
from  “new  optigraphic  applications 
technology,”  pairs  Scitex  (for  imaging 
technology)  with  Britain’s  DSP  Group 
Ltd.  (primarily  for  voice  processing) 
and  exploits  the  power  of  digital  signal 


processors  to  create  components  for  a 
variety  of  products  manufactured  by 
other  companies. 

Announced  last  winter  (E&P,  Feb. 
27,  p.  29),  the  company  soon  will  unveil 
its  first  product,  which  Chelouche  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  PCMCIA  card  that  turns  a 
portable  computer  into  a  television  set. 

He  said  surviving  and  profiting  as  a 
CEPS  supplier  means  obtaining  a  good, 
well-managed  mix  of  commodity  prod¬ 
ucts  and  “best  of  brand”  latest-technol¬ 
ogy  products. 

In  general,  Scitex  is  broadening  its 
product  line  and  price  range  to  satisfy 
both  changing  demands  of  prepress 


shops  and  departments  and  adoption  of 
the  technology  at  other  stages  in  the 
production  process. 

The  latter  opens  new  opportunities 
as  the  market  shifts  upstream  from  pre¬ 
press  to  the  initiation/creation  phase 
and  downstream  to  the  press  and  post¬ 
press  stages  (not  to  be  confused  with 
packaging,  another  market  for  which 
Scitex  develops  separate  products). 

So  Scitex  has  been  buying  technolo¬ 
gies  to  meet  production  demand  aris¬ 
ing  before  and  after  prepress,  its  tradi¬ 
tional  market,  Chelouche  said.  One 
such  area  in  which  the  company  sees  a 
future  is  continuous  ink  jet  printing. 

Already  in  the  Scitex  stable.  Iris 
Graphics  supplies  near-continuous- 
tone  digital  color  ink  jet  printers.  Its 
complement  is  the  recently  acquired 
Dayton  Operations  of  Eastman  Kodak, 
which  supplies  fast,  character-based 


ink  jet  printers.  The  object  is  to  marry 
the  two  technologies  to  be  able  to 
print  high-quality  personalized  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Imagining  high-speed  personalized 
printing  in  color,  Chelouche  said  he 
would  like  to  be  able  to  hang  a  high- 
volume  PostScript  RIP  onto  a  Dayton 
1,000-fpm,  240-dpi  printer,  which  can 
print  different  information  on  each 
II"xI7"  sheet  or  page. 

While  acknowledging  recent  intro¬ 
ductions  of  digital  presses  by  Belgian 
and  Israeli  companies,  he  said  Scitex 
prefers  the  ink  jet  approach,  calling  it 
an  environmentally  cleaner,  true  non- 


Scitex  will  stick  with  its  proven  imaging 
capabilities  and  leverage  others’  mechanical 
know-how,  Chelouche  said. 
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impact  technology  that  requires  no 
rollers  or  related  mechanical  compo¬ 
nents. 

Scitex,  he  added  later,  will  not  go  as 
far  as  the  developers  of  digital  presses. 

“The  last  thing  I’d  like  to  see  is  us 
developing  the  paper-handling  exper¬ 
tise,”  he  said. 

Scitex  will  stick  with  its  proven 
imaging  capabilities  and  leverage  oth¬ 
ers’  mechanical  know-how,  Chelouche 
said. 

Though  it  acquired  Kodak’s  Dayton 
Operations  outright,  Scitex  continues 
working  with  Kodak  in  two  other  ar¬ 
eas.  In  the  spring,  it  announced  that 
its  PS/2  RIP  would  pass  desktop  files  to 
the  Kodak  Approval  system  for  digital 
proofing.  Approval  combines  laser 
imaging  with  dry  dye-sublimation  (no 
plumbing  or  ventilation)  to  produce  fi¬ 
nal  proofs  with  images  as  large  as 
12"xl9"  on  coated  stock  with  consis¬ 
tent  dot  shapes  and  screen  angles. 

In  a  second  area.  Print  Photo  CD, 
Scitex  and  competitors  Crosfield 
(DuPont),  Linotype-Hell  and  Dainip- 


—  the  disks.  In  working  with  Kodak 
on  Print  Photo  CD,  Chelouche  said, 
“Every  step  of  the  way  has  been  a 
struggle.” 

New  products 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  Scitex  expects 
to  have  something  new  to  show  for  just 
about  everything  from  input  to  output. 
“Everything  new  coming  out  connects 
to  the  old,”  including  the  older  HP- 
based  systems,  a  Scitex  product  manag¬ 
er  said. 

Numerous  links  to  the  Mac  include 
15  Quark  XTensions  for  design  applica¬ 
tions,  three  Scitex  extensions  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  10  other  Mac-based  pro¬ 
duction  applications,  including  PS  Tex- 
ta,  which  allows  downloading  Post¬ 
Script  Type  1  text  to  a  Whisper-based 
workstation,  where  it  can  be  edited  as 
text  rather  than  as  a  vector  graphic. 

Mac-based  software  covers  proofing 
and  Dolev  output.  Enhancements  in 
the  latest  version  of  ColorFill  include 
conversion  of  Scitex  LW  files  to  Adobe 
Illustrator  for  work  in  the  more  familiar 


With  a  dual  mode  workflow  option,  Dolev  users 
can  specify  running  a  job  using  standard  Scitex 
production  mode  or  simplified  Adobe  mode. 


pon  Screen  Manufacturing  are  working 
with  Kodak  on  links  to  its  YCC  color 
definition  and  compression  through 
their  systems’  ability  to  read  and  dis¬ 
play  Photo  CD  disks  (E&P,  Sept.  25,  p. 
34C). 

At  SGAUA,  Scitex  said  the  under¬ 
taking  had  just  begun  and  how  the 
arrangement  will  work  in  practice  re¬ 
mains  unknown.  Anyone  is  to  be  able 
to  write  to  or  read  a  Photo  CD.  A  disk 
would  be  read  from  a  Quadra  through 
a  Gateway  into  a  Scitex  Intel-based 
machine  and  processed  through  its 
look-up  tables. 

According  to  Scitex,  Kodak  decided 
that  for  Print  Photo  CD,  CMYK  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  described  in  TIFF  on 
disk,  allowing  other  vendors  to  add 
their  information  on  the  same  disk  fil¬ 
ing  fork.  Scitex  would  create  a  pointer 
to  a  TIFF  file.  It  said  Kodak  is  not  per¬ 
mitting  work  directly  with  YCC. 

Scitex’  position  is  that  the  YCC  im¬ 
age  pack  should  be  opened  because 
Kodak  stands  to  make  money  from  the 
technology  by  selling  the  consumables 


Macintosh  environment.  The  Unified 
File  System  in  Handshake  format  allows 
Whisper  and  Fyrox  workstations  to  in¬ 
terface  with  a  Mac  via  optical  drive. 
(UFS  Native  format  permits  file  trans¬ 
fers  among  Fyrox,  Whisper  and  PS/2 
workstations). 

Four  new  scanners  comprise  two 
high-resolution  models  just  for  the  Mac 
and  two  high-volume  models  for  Mac¬ 
intosh  and  Scitex  scanning  worksta¬ 
tions.  They  all  scan  12  bits  per  color, 
can  recognize  density  up  to  3.9  and  in¬ 
clude  new  look-up  tables. 

At  about  $45,000,  the  tabletop  Smart 
340  aims  to  be  the  flatbed  challenger  to 
the  relatively  recent  tabletop  drum 
scanners.  Input  product  manager  Stuart 
Rudolph  urged  scanner  shoppers  to 
“compare  intelligence”  when  they 
“compare  CCD  technology  with  PMT 
[photomultiplier  tube]  technology.” 

Rudolph  said  Scitex’  goal  is  building 
more  color  expertise  into  its  machines 
to  make  them  easier  to  use  by  those 
without  specialized  knowledge. 

Capturing  images  in  one  pass  on 


three  CCD  sensors  through  tour  lenses, 
the  340  supports  Scitex  and  desktop 
formats.  It  will  scan  prints  up  to 
11.8"xl7"  (with  an  anti-moire  feature 
for  printed  pages)  and  transparencies 
up  to  10.5"xl7"  at  resolutions  of  400  to 
2630  dpi  without  interpolation  and 
with  scaling  from  20%  to  1,700%.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  making  six  scans  an  hour,  it  in¬ 
cludes  a  light  table  with  templates  for 
positioning  an  image  for  rotation  and 
scaling. 

With  three  more  lenses  and  three 
more  CCD  chips,  the  model  340L  also 
can  make  1200-dpi  scans  of  line  art  and 
complex  text.  The  340  models  feature 
remote  diagnostics,  self  calibration  and 
automatic  image  recognition  —  bypass¬ 
ing  spaces  between  separate  originals. 

Called  the  Smart  720  when  the  pro¬ 
grammable  robotic  scanner  was  intro¬ 
duced  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  Mac- 
compatible  Smart  720  PS  uses  an  auto¬ 
matic  loader  holding  four  cartridges  of 
five  film  cassettes,  each  to  perform  10 
to  12  scans  an  hour. 

The  number  of  images  held  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  magnification  chosen.  Fi¬ 
nal  scans  are  performed  in  background, 
allowing  ongoing  scaling,  cropping,  full 
rotation  and  setting  of  color  and  tone 
parameters.  Standard  film  size  masks 
are  provided  as  are  multiscan  masks 
with  various  sizes. 

Adding  the  Smart  700X  large-format 
extension  creates  the  Smart  730  PS  for 
single-lens  scanning  of  originals  up  to 
about  the  same  sizes  accommodated  by 
the  340.  A  full-format  original  is 
scanned  at  403  dpi.  The  defocusing  fea¬ 
tures  allows  moire-free  scanning  of 
printed  material. 

For  those  who  bought  SmartScan- 
ners  in  the  1980s,  Scitex  is  offering  free 
upgrades  to  the  latest  SmartPlus  ver¬ 
sion,  with  ResoLUT  color  transform  ca¬ 
pabilities  built  into  the  Whisper  inter- 
foce  for  RGB  or  YCC  input  and  CMYK 
or  RGB  output.  Files  can  come  from  all 
sources,  including  digital  cameras,  desk¬ 
top  photo  and  illustration  applications, 
and  Kodak  Photo  CD. 

Introduced  in  the  spring,  the  Reso¬ 
LUT  processor  option  allows  editing 
and  enhancement  of  image  files  passed 
to  Whisper  workstations.  Conversion  to 
RGB  or  CMYK  uses  look-up  tables 
matched  to  production  requirements. 

Highlight  and  shadow  points  are  de¬ 
termined  automatically  and  gradation 
curve  is  plotted  for  each  image,  which 
can  be  sharpened,  locally  or  globally 
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color  corrected,  detail  enhanced,  scaled 
and  interpolated  for  enlargement. 

In  its  workstations,  development 
took  Scitex  in  two  directions.  Its  Per¬ 
sonal  Series  shrinks  the  size  and  cost  of 
the  microAssembler  for  page  assembly, 
trapping  and  image  correction.  Other 
workstations  are  the  Rightouch,  for 
scanning,  editing  and  retouching,  and 
Prisma,  which  combines  the  functions 
of  the  other  two. 

Rightouch  and  Prisma  are  equipped 
with  the  V.l.P.  PostScript  interpreter  to 
allow  Scitex  stripping  of  desktop  files. 
Fiber-optic  and  Ethernet  connections 
to  the  Mac  are  available. 

Scitex  says  that  depending  on  appli¬ 
cation,  its  Performance  Series  worksta¬ 
tions  can  deliver  a  200%  performance 
improvement  compared  with  the  high¬ 
er-priced  models  they  replace.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  Personal  Series,  the  new 
high-end  models  offer  real-time  re¬ 
touching  with  more  creative  tools. 

The  PrisMagic  combines  those  cre¬ 
ative  tools  with  page-assembly  capabili¬ 
ties.  It  has  the  functionality  of  the  new 
Prismax  11,  product  manager  Peter  Mal¬ 
oney  said,  “but  not  necessarily  the  per¬ 
formance.” 

Looking  at  it  another  way,  he  said 
that  for  the  $250,000  price  of  an  old 
Prisma,  the  PrisMagic  offers  the  perfor¬ 
mance  and  functionality  of  a  Prismax 
(not  a  Prismax  11). 

The  Prismax  11  upgrade  adds  Pris¬ 
Magic  page-assembly  to  the  high  per¬ 
formance  image  manipulation  capabil¬ 
ities  of  the  Blaze  11,  Scitex’  top-of-the- 
line  workstation.  Maloney  noted  that 
it  includes  Gateway  tools  and  the  V.l.P. 
RIP. 

For  imaging  PostScript  files  directly 
from  the  desktop,  Scitex  introduced 
the  Dolev  100,  a  $55,000  imager  with 
the  same  internal-drum  recorder  as  the 
higher-priced  Dolev  200,  outputting 
8l/2"xir'  pages  two-up  at  5,540  dpi  in 
about  three  minutes. 

Features  include  selectable  resolu¬ 
tion,  screen  ruling  and  dot  shape;  a 
high-volume  accumulating  film  take- 
up  cassette  (for  Dolev  100,  200  and 
400),  and  optional  punch. 

Files  are  processed  by  a  Harlequin 
software  RIP  with  Precision  Screening. 
Running  under  Windows  3.1  or  NT, 
the  RIP  is  PostScript  Level  2  compati¬ 
ble;  supports  Ethernet;  offers  film  opti¬ 
mization,  spooling  and  compression; 
and  can  rasterize  for  exposure  or  RIP 
to  disk. 

With  a  dual  mode  w'orkflow  option, 
Dolev  users  can  specify  running  a  job 
using  standard  Scitex  production  mode 


or  simplified  Adobe  mode. 

While  the  Chooser  selection  for  typ¬ 
ical  color  files  is  the  Scitex  RIP  with 
advanced  production  features,  for 
black  and  white  and  simple  color,  users 
can  RIP  and  output  directly  from  a 
desktop  application  in  Adobe  mode. 

The  latter  can  take  advantage  of 
Adobe  PixelBurst  accelerated  screen¬ 
ing.  PixelBurst  upgrade  options  for 
Mac-based  RIPs  were  slated  to  ship  by 
the  end  of  the  year;  those  for  PS/2 
RIPs  will  be  available  early  next  year. 

In  the  area  of  file  tracking  and  man¬ 
agement,  the  Ripro  Server  enables 
sharing  of  files  among  networked 
Macs,  PCs  and  Unix  workstations  and 
can  support  Scitex  and  desktop  for¬ 
matted  files,  Scitex  APR  and  OPl  files 
from  non-Scitex  systems. 

The  fileserver  is  available  on  three 


IBM  RS/6000  machines,  from  basic 
service  for  a  few  users  and  one  or  two 
output  devices  to  a  full-powered  ver¬ 
sion  running  on  a  model  570.  The  in¬ 
termediate  model  can  be  upgraded  in 
the  field.  Its  versatile  network  support 
soon  will  include  fiber-distributed  data 
interchange. 

Running  an  Informix  SQL  database, 
the  PS/2 -based  Scitex  Manager  tracks 
file  location  and  status  and  monitors 
size,  resolution  and  user-defined  fields. 
It  features  tracking  of  off-line  files,  au¬ 
tomatic  updates  from  Scitex  worksta¬ 
tions,  and  queries  from  those  worksta¬ 
tions  and  through  interfaced  Macin¬ 
toshes.  Thumbnails  of  contones  are 
retained  for  query  searches. 

Scitex  said  it  will  port  the  Manager 
to  RISC  and  combine  it  with  its  Ripro 
Server  as  the  Ripro  Manager. 

The  Scitex  Reporting  System  now 
also  monitors  work  on  the  Macintosh. 
Networked  Macs  connect  to  Reporting 
through  a  single  Mac  connected  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  system. 

Connectivity  capabilities  are  a  part 
of  opening  Scitex  systems.  Beyond  its 
own  SciNet,  Scitex  is  adding  TCP/IP 
and  NFS  standard  networking  support 
(for  Ethernet  and  FDDl)  to  Whisper 
stations  for  passing  Handshake-format¬ 
ted  files. 

A  new  implementation  of  its  LAN 
C  board  will  network  Whisper,  Mac 


and  Unix  machines.  Macs  will  be  able 
to  sit  on  networks  with  Whisper  work¬ 
stations  rather  than  connect  to  the  In¬ 
tel-based  machines  in  point-to-point 
fashion  via  GPIB.  The  LAN  C  with 
Program-To-Program  protocol  speeds 
data  transmission  while  freeing  the 
Mac  CPU. 

Scitex  also  announced  the  IFEN 
protocol  for  file  transfer  across  multi¬ 
vendor  high-end  color  workstations  as 
well  as  a  bridge  to  Linotype-Hell  sys¬ 
tems  for  directly  reading  Hell  native 
formats  via  MegaShuttle  disk. 

Other  new  products,  primarily  for 
commercial  work,  include  the  Imposi¬ 
tion  Station  for  outputting  fully  im¬ 
posed  films  on  Dolev  400  or  800  im¬ 
agesetters;  seven-color  (CMYKRGB) 
processing  for  brighter  and  often  more- 
detailed  color  separations;  an  unre¬ 


leased  direct  interface  to  the  Xerox 
5775  digital  color  copier;  DoPlate  and 
larger-format  Raystar  CTP  direct-to- 
plate  imagers;  MAN-Roland  interface 
to  Scitex  workstations  for  ink-setting 
control;  and  Scitex  Class  Screening. 

The  screening  technology  uses  a 
new  processor  and  algorithm  for  on- 
the-fly  screening.  The  backward-com¬ 
patible  hardware  that  allows  users  to 
toggle  between  the  new  technology 
and  conventional  Scitex  screening  for 
pick-up  work  also  is  forward-compati¬ 
ble,  with  a  daughter  board  that  can  be 
changed  out  for  future  technology  up¬ 
grades. 

Scitex  said  its  cleaner,  smoother 
shape  for  conventional  dots,  with  bet¬ 
ter  edge  definition,  allows  use  of  lower 
resolutions  with  line  and  contone, 
thereby  cutting  processing  and  expo¬ 
sure  times  without  sacrificing  detail.  It 
also  claims  lower  noise,  less  film  sepa¬ 
ration  grain  and  smoother  vignette 
transitions. 

The  new  rosette-  and  moire-free 
screening  modules  are  Fulltone  ran¬ 
dom  screening  and  elongated,  gapless 
GeometricDOT  (giving  the  illusion  of 
higher  screen  rulings).  The  High  Defi¬ 
nition  Printing  feature  of  both  enables 
imaging  as  fine  as  625  Ipi  by  balancing 
dot  frequency  and  size  to  control  high 
lights  and  shadows. 

SCS  was  described  as  semi-analog 
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technology  in  that  it  allows  small  in¬ 
crements  of  dot  size  by  expanding  dots’ 
width.  Vertically,  whole  dots  must  be 
added.  In  this  respect,  it  dispenses 
with  the  conventional  checkerboard 
pattern,  in  which  dot  size  must  be  dou¬ 
bled  instead  of  adding  a  pixel  that 
would  change  dot  shape  in  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  fashion. 

Primarily  because  of  using  smaller 
dot  sizes,  the  new  screening,  especially 
in  random  Fulltone,  was  said  to  be  un¬ 
suited  to  news  offset  platemaking  or 
printing  on  newsprint.  However,  Sci- 
tex  marketing  technical  support  spe¬ 
cialist  Paul  Willis  said  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier  Co.  may  test  the  ran¬ 
dom  screening  with  sample  Scitex  files 
in  some  of  its  commercial  work. 

Newspaper  users 

Though  newspapers  are  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  contingent  in  the  mostly 
commercial  SGAUA  membership,  they 
are  the  major  component  of  a  separate 
Publishers  Committee,  which  held  day- 
and-a-half-long  News  Publishing  Track 
meetings.  The  often  nuts-and-bolts  ses¬ 
sions  focused  on  the  technology  and 
operation  of  Scitex  systems  and  their 
function  within  the  larger  context  of 
editorial  and  advertising  color  prepress 
workflow  and  staffing. 

Though  panel  members  made  pre¬ 
sentations  and  lent  their  expertise  on 
specific  topics,  sessions  were  freewheel¬ 
ing  and  fairly  informal,  with  users  and 


vendor  representatives  asking  and  an¬ 
swering  questions,  suggesting  and  com¬ 
menting,  complaining  and  explaining. 

Moderated  by  SGAUA  board  mem¬ 
ber  and  Publishers  Committee  chair¬ 
man  Tom  Cusack,  color  technology 
manager  at  the  Star-Ledger,  Newark, 
the  sessions  began  with  a  look  at  the 
“scan-from-disk”  option  and  remote 
digital  image  transmission  and  moved 
to  SmartScanner  operator  techniques. 

On  the  topic  of  scan-from-disk,  a  fea¬ 
ture  that  allows  wirephotos  or  staffers’ 
remote  transmissions  saved  to  a  Whis¬ 
per  workstation  to  be  processed 
through  a  Scitex  scanner’s  color  com¬ 
puter,  a  member  complained  that  a 
trainer  said  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
option.  Scitex  input  products  manager 
Rudolph  said  all  trainers  are  being  in¬ 


formed  about  that  and  other  new  scan¬ 
ner  capabilities. 

In  a  related  matter,  Cusack  com¬ 
mented  on  the  need  to  talk  to  manage¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  buying  boxes  that  can 
perform  all  the  usual  tasks  without  sub¬ 
sequent  spending  for  add-ons  or  op¬ 
tions.  He  noted,  for  example,  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  make  a  case  for  the 
Smart  720  PS  if  users  didn’t  have  to  say 
“it  does  everything  but  this.” 

Rudolph  replied  that,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  Scitex  is  most  concerned  with 
just  trying  to  assure  that  everything  that 
the  720  is  supposed  to  do  is  done  as  ex¬ 
pected. 

“This  scan-from-disk  functionality  is 
going  to  become  a  more  important  part 
of  our  workflows ...”  as  more  material 
arrives  by  satellite  or  wire,  Cusack  said. 

As  that  happens,  however,  workflow 
and  job  assignments  must  adjust,  judg¬ 
ing  from  users’  comments.  For  example, 
Karl  Kuntz,  assistant  managing  editor- 
graphics  at  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch,  noted  the  need  for  sharpening  to 
be  performed  on  Scitex  equipment,  not 
in  Adobe  Photoshop  or  on  an  AP 
Leafdesk.  The  Scitex  operator  should 
be  working  with  raw  image  data  un¬ 
changed  by  desktop  or  other  prepress 
systems,  he  said. 

Similarly,  Cusack  warned  that  pho¬ 
to/editorial  staffers  should  refrain  from 
manipulating  RGB  color  images  on  a 
Mac  or  Leafdesk  display  before  their 
conversion  to  CMYK  for  output.  Col¬ 


ors  that  may  have  seemed  right  on  the 
desktop  will  not  he  right  for  Scitex  sys¬ 
tem  output,  he  said. 

Kuntz  stressed  the  need  for  some  ref¬ 
erence  from  an  editorial  workstation  or 
use  of  the  “command  i”  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  on  what  was  performed  on  a 
Leafdesk. 

“It  gets  you  hack  to  the  base  file,”  he 
said. 

Satellite  transmission  and  compres¬ 
sion  of  wirephotos  poses  new  problems 
for  Scitex  system  operators.  Kuntz  said 
that  unlike  with  photos  scanned  and 
transmitted  directly  from  a  print, 
sharpening  problems  were  prevalent 
with  AP  photos  bounced  once  off  a 
satellite  from  such  places  as  Bosnia  or 
Somalia,  then  a  second  time  from  AP 
in  New  York  to  member  newspapers. 


More  specifically.  Time  Inc.  imaging 
operations  manager  Mark  Stelzner  said 
unsharp  masking  on  scan-from-disk 
images  proved  difficult  on  photos  that 
have  been  compressed  and  decom¬ 
pressed  because  the  process  exagger¬ 
ates  artifacts  from  image  data  compres¬ 
sion. 

Though  tests  by  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  and  others 
showed  that  compression-decompres¬ 
sion  alone  will  not  change  image  quali¬ 
ty  noticeably,  Willis  said  wirephotos 
are  different. 

Unsharp  masking  is  accomplished 
by  digitally  accentuating  the  border 
between  light  and  dark  areas.  That 
width  of  the  “halo”  can  be  controlled 
to  prevent  an  obviously  too-wide  bor¬ 
der  in  photos  printed  at  smaller  sizes. 

Willis  said  that  while  he  was  work¬ 
ing  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel 
before  compression  was  used,  wirepho¬ 
tos  could  he  recalled  on  picture  desks 
in  their  original  state,  before  USM  or 
other  alterations  were  applied  at  the 
originating  site. 

With  the  original  image  data,  the 
photo  could  be  processed  as  needed  on 
a  Scitex  system,  he  said.  Since  trans¬ 
mission  of  compressed  images  has  be¬ 
gun,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  retrieve 
the  original  raw  data,  he  added. 

Compression  of  already-edited  im¬ 
ages  means  that  a  color  prepress  system 
is  limited  to  the  amount  and  nature  of 
the  data  delivered.  Subsequent  pro¬ 
cessing  can  create  the  artifacts,  often 
showing  up  as  hlocky  areas,  that  other¬ 
wise  would  not  be  visible  in  moderate¬ 
ly  compressed  images. 

Remote  image  transmission  and 
scan-from-disk  were  demonstrated  live 
twice  at  the  SGAUA  meeting.  Kuntz 
captured  an  image  with  a  Kodak  digital 
camera,  stored  it  on  a  Macintosh 
PowerBook,  then,  using  a  modem- 
equipped  cellular  phone,  transmitted 
the  image  file  to  a  desktop  Macintosh, 
from  which  it  was  passed  to  a  Whisper 
workstation  via  Scitex  Gateway. 

From  there,  it  could  he  retrieved  us¬ 
ing  the  scan-from-disk  capability  for 
SmartScan  color  correction  and  edit¬ 
ing. 

On  another  occasion,  a  35mm  color 
negative  scanned  on  a  Kodak  2035  film 
scanner  was  processed  in  similar  fash¬ 
ion. 

Problem-solving  included  dealing 
with  video  frame  grabbing.  An  Enter¬ 
tainment  Weekly  magazine  staffer  sug¬ 
gested  that  lines  and  moire  effects  in 


Stelzner,  ho’wever,  said  he  hoped  Whisper  software 
for  scanners  soon  would  catch  up  with  Scitex 
scanner  software  for  the  Mac. 
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Book  Reviews  by  Hiley  Ward 


Scripps:  The  Divided  Dynasty  — 
A  History  ef  the  First  Famiiy  of 
American  Journaiism.  Jack  Gasser' 
ly.  (Donald  I.  Fine,  19  W.  21st  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010),  236  pages,  $23.95. 

This  book  does  a  good  job,  with  the 
help  of  a  chart,  of  sorting  out  the  mul- 
tilevels  of  the  E.W.  Scripps  dynasty. 
Actually,  the  book  focuses  on  one  of 
the  grandsons  of  the  feisty,  cigar- 
chomping  patriarch  of  the  Scripps  dy¬ 
nasty,  Edward  Wyllis  Scripps,  who  was 
buried  at  sea  in  1926. 

The  book’s  hero  is  Edward  Wyllis 
Scripps  jr.  (called  Junior  even  though 
he  is  a  grandson).  The  book  starts  with 
the  senior  Scripps  tutoring  and  watch¬ 
ing  over  the  boy  at  Miramar,  the  patri¬ 
archal  ranch  in  California. 

There  is  a  kind  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst  flavor  to  the  early  part  of  the 
book.  Instead  of  a  sled  called  Rosebud, 
a  key  part  of  Citizen  Kane,  a  movie 
that  told  a  fictionalized  version  of 
Hearst’s  life,  the  young  Scripps  trea¬ 
sures  a  $10  gold  piece,  reminiscent  of 
the  gold  coins  that  the  elder  Scripps 
used  to  reward  his  grandchildren. 

For  some  reason,  and  he  never 
seemed  to  be  able  to  explain  it  fully, 
the  elder  Scripps  disowned  the  boy’s 
father,  Jim,  his  eldest  son,  and  settled 
control  of  the  Scripps  newspaper  em¬ 
pire  on  his  son  Robert,  whose  descen¬ 
dants  operate  the  E.W.  Scripps  Co., 
the  nation’s  ninth-largest  newspaper 
publisher. 

Jim  Scripps  retained  several  papers 
in  the  split  with  his  father  in  1920.  He 
bequeathed  those  to  his  widow,  Jose¬ 
phine,  when  he  died  of  pneumonia  at 
age  34.  Eventually,  Josephine  Scripps, 
with  her  sons  Ed  and  Jim,  who  was 
named  after  his  father,  founded  what 
became  known  as  the  Scripps  League 
of  Newspapers.  They  concentrated  on 
building  an  empire  of  smaller,  but  prof¬ 
itable,  community  newspapers.  Ed  and 
Jim  Scripps  also  were  to  split  later. 

Ed  Scripps,  with  his  wife,  Betty,  had 
a  systematic  procedure,  using  Editor  & 
Publisher  as  a  guide,  for  acquiring 
newspapers.  The  book  describes  it: 
“He  [Ed]  would  make  a  ‘hit  list’  —  hit 
the  road,  not  a  shooting  spree  —  of 
about  20  potential  purchases.  Ed  and 
Betty  would  then  gas  up  their  car  and 
drive  thousands  of  miles  in  every  re¬ 
gion  of  the  country.  Before  they  start¬ 
ed  off,  Ed  would  fly  to  New  York  and 


visit  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  newspa¬ 
perman’s  bible.  He  cross-checked  E&P 
population  and  retail  sales  trends  of  in¬ 
dependent  newspapers  for  a  decade 
against  those  of  the  U.S.  Census  Bu¬ 
reau.  He  always  studied  the  sources  of 
E&P  figures  and  discussed  findings 
with  the  staff  responsible  for  the  num¬ 
bers.” 

The  couple  then  went  to  check  first¬ 
hand  the  financial  books  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  during  10  years.  They  would  study 
the  competition. 

“He  [Ed]  would  next  start  smelling. 
In  the  case  of  Provo  [Utah],  it  was  the 
steel  being  made.  At  Logan  [Utah],  the 
rich  smell  of  farmland.  In  Coeur 
d’Alene  [Idaho],  the  good  smell  of  a 
clean,  vibrant  environment.  If  there 
was  a  dull,  vapid  smell  in  any  town,  Ed 
would  pass  up  the  paper. 

“He  also  had  a  habit  of  going  to  su¬ 
permarket  parking  lots  and  studying 
the  license  plates.  Ed  would  count  the 
percentage  of  those  plates  that  origi¬ 
nated  in  nearby  counties.  That  meant 
the  advertising  base  was  expansive  and 
could  be  extended.” 

The  book  gets  into  too  much  trivia 
in  this  salute  to  Ed  Scripps  Jr.  We  even 
learn  what  books  he  liked  and  what  his 
dogs  were  and  their  names.  And  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  photos  are  overkill.  Of  the 
70  photos  scattered  throughout  the 
book,  31  include  Ed;  19  include  his 
wife. 

There  even  is  a  photo  of  “the  press¬ 
es  of  Coeur  d’Alene,  one  of  the  first 
papers  Ed  and  Betty  visited  on  their 
honeymoon.”  The  book  is  copyrighted 
in  the  names  of  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
W.  Scripps.” 

The  author.  Jack  Casserly,  who  lives 
in  Prescott,  Ariz.,  is  co-author  of  The 
Hearsts:  Father  and  Son,  written  with 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  and 
Goldwater,  written  with  former  U.S. 
Sen.  Barry  Goldwater.  Casserly  is  a  for¬ 
mer  ABC  Rome  bureau  chief  and 
White  House  correspondent. 

Investigative  Reperting  for 
Print  and  Broadcast.  William 
Gaines.  (Nelson-Hall,  111  N.  Canal 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  60606),  246  pages, 
$19.95. 

William  Gaines,  an  investigative  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  offers  a 
down-to-earth,  readable  approach  to 
investigative  reporting,  rather  than 


what  often  is  a  mind-boggling  experi¬ 
ence  with  textbooks  that  crowd  in  the 
last  iota  of  information. 

Gaines  uses  broad  strokes  and  simu¬ 
lated  case  histories  to  get  across  key 
points  of  information. 

With  a  sense  of  humor,  he  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  Gladys  Tydings,  who  works 
for  a  plodding,  self-interested  publish¬ 
er  of  a  small  newspaper.  He  is  all  busi¬ 
ness  and  does  not  want  to  rock  the 
corrupt  politicians  of  the  town. 

But  Tydings  is  persistent  and  works 
on  her  own  time  to  fearlessly  expose 
wrongdoing.  In  each  chapter,  readers 
must  face  the  ethical  dilemmas  that 
she  has  to  face.  Gaines  offers  pros  and 
cons  of  each  decision  and  invites  read¬ 
ers  to  make  their  choices. 

The  options  assume  that  Tydings  al¬ 
ways  has  viable  alternatives,  that  some 
other  paper  will  use  her  story  if  her 
boss  won’t.  In  reality,  the  choice  might 
not  be  so  clearcut,  and  Tydings,  who 
would  be  fired  (as  Gaines  acknowl¬ 
edges),  might  not  find  it  so  easy  to  pick 
up  the  pieces. 

But  she  perseveres,  gets  noticed, 
switches  to  a  big  metro  paper  and 
eventually  becomes  a  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  all  of  which  gives  Gaines 
an  opportunity  to  outline  the  possibil¬ 
ities  for  investigative  reporting  on  each 
tour  of  duty.  Gaines  summarizes  the 
key  tools  and  documents  that  Tydings 
needs  in  galloping  down  those  paper 
trails. 

The  important  areas  of  graphics  and 
photos  to  illustrate  the  reports  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Tydings  and  her  editors  must 
decide  whether  to  re-enact  and  pose 
scenes  to  go  with  the  story.  An  exten¬ 
sive  section  deals  with  broadcasting, 
with  excerpts  of  scripts  and  photos  of 
scenes  used  on  TV. 

Each  chapter  offers  a  brief  glossary 
and  a  manageable  project  for  students 
to  undertake. 

Magazine  ads  soft 

MAGAZINE  ADVERTISING  volume 
dipped  1.5%  in  September  as  ad  rev¬ 
enue  increased  3.6%,  the  subscriber  ser¬ 
vice  Publishers  Information  Bureau 
said.  The  month  left  year-to-date  ad 
volume  0.8%  lower  than  last  year  as  ad 
revenue  for  the  magazines  tracked  grew 
5.7%  to  $5.3  billion. 
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Diverse  speakers 
discuss  diversity 

Columnist,  novelist  and  others  at  AASFE  convention 
talk  about  making  newspaper  coverage  more  inclusive 


by  David  As  tor 

A  VARIETY  OF  speakers  at  a  recent 
convention  discussed  ways  to  make 
newspaper  content  more  diverse  and 
lively,  with  one  even  suggesting  that 
“Dear  Abby”  appear  on  the  front  page. 

Speakers  at  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  included  a 
newspaper  columnist,  a  novelist,  a 
magazine  writer,  an  editor  of  a  super¬ 
market  tabloid  and  others. 

Darrell  Dawsey  writes  a  Detroit 
News  column  that  focuses  on  black 
youth,  hip-hop  culture,  politics  and 
other  subjects  in  a  way  that  reflects  the 
language  and  sensibility  of  his  audi¬ 
ence. 

“I  come  from  a  different  perspective 
because  of  the  different  perspective  of 
my  readers,”  said  Dawsey,  whose  fea- 


Bebe  Moore  Campbell 


ture  is  syndicated  by  Gannett  News 
Service. 

Dawsey,  25,  noted  that  his  column 
has  helped  attract  young  African- 
American  readers  to  the  News. 

“I  get  tons  of  mail  from  people  who 
didn’t  read  the  News  before  who  are 
not  only  reading  me  but  other  sec¬ 
tions,”  he  said.  “I  also  have  40-year-old 
white  people  reading  me.  They  pick  up 
the  paper  to  read  something  else  and 
then  read  me.” 

The  Wayne  State  University  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  is  a  former  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  reporter.  Dawsey  said  that 
when  he  did  a  Times  story  mentioning 
Nation  of  Islam  leader  Louis  Far- 
rakhan,  his  editor  insisted  that  he  put 
the  word  “controversial”  in  front  of  the 
black  Muslim  minister’s  name.  He  de¬ 
clined,  noting  that  the  editor  never 
had  insisted  that  he  do  this  in  front  of 
a  white  leader’s  name. 

“Where  I  come  from,  Farrakhan  is 
not  considered  controversial,  Ronald 
Reagan  is  considered  controversial,” 
said  Dawsey,  who  is  on  sabbatical  from 
the  News  to  write  a  Doubleday  book 
about  being  a  young  black  man  in  the 
United  States. 

Author  Bebe  Moore  Campbell  also 
talked  about  the  importance  of  diversi¬ 
ty  in  newspaper  coverage. 

“I  began  writing  because  1  yearned 
to  see  my  image  on  the  printed  page,” 
she  said. 

One  of  Campbell’s  outlets  was  the 
Washington  Post,  for  which  she  wrote 
features  that  included  positive  articles 
about  the  local  African-American 
community.  She  said  her  Post  editor,  a 
white  woman,  realized  that  there  were 
more  than  just  “social  pathology”  sto¬ 
ries  in  a  community  that  comprises 
70%  of  the  city’s  population. 

Campbell  is  the  author  of  Your  Blues 
Ain’t  Like  Mine  (Ballantine),  a  fiction¬ 


alized  account  of  the  murder  of  Em¬ 
mett  Till,  a  black  teen  killed  in  the 
South  in  the  1950s  after  he  spoke 
briefly  to  a  white  woman.  The  book 
tells  how  the  murder  affected  the  vic¬ 
tim’s  and  killer’s  families  during  several 
decades.  She  also  has  written  two  non¬ 
fiction  books  and  contributed  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  Essence,  Ebony,  Black  En¬ 
terprise,  Seventeen,  Working  Mother, 
Ms.  and  other  publications. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  female 
readers  prefer  magazines  and  books  to 
newspapers.  Nancy  Woodhull,  a  found¬ 
ing  USA  Today  editor  and  former 
Gannett  News  Service  executive  who 
heads  her  own  consulting  firm,  dis¬ 
cussed  ways  to  bring  these  women 
back  to  newspapers. 

She  suggested  a  business-page  col¬ 
umn  about  home-based  workers  and  a 
feature  about  the  “juggling”  that  many 
women  do  to  find  time  for  work,  fami¬ 
ly  and  themselves. 

Woodhull  praised  the  “Her  Health” 
column  by  Leslie  Laurence  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate  and  added  that 
the  just-launched  New  York  Times 
Syndicate  column  by  MTV’s  Tabitha 
Soren  could  attract  younger  readers. 

“The  younger  the  woman,  the  less 
likely  she  is  to  develop  a  newspaper¬ 
reading  hahit,”  said  Woodhull,  who 
also  praised  Newhouse  News  Ser¬ 
vice’s  recent  decision  to  start  a  gender- 
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reporting  beat. 

She  added  that  many  stories  and 
features  aimed  at  women  “will  also 
connect  with  men.” 

Woodhull  cited  a  number  of  statis¬ 
tics  illustrating  the  importance  of  fe¬ 
male  readers.  She  said  66%  of  new  en¬ 
trants  to  the  work  force  are  women 
and  women  earn  the  majority  of  bach¬ 
elor’s  and  master’s  degrees,  nearly  half 
of  law  degrees  and  more  than  a  third  of 
medical  degrees.  They  purchase  half  of 
all  new  cars  and  spend  more  than  men 
on  athletic  footwear  and  apparel. 

Yet,  women  are  represented  in  only 
15%  of  front-page  newspaper  stories 
and  photos,  Woodhull  said. 

Jean  Gaddy  Wilson  said  newspapers 
need  to  do  a  better  job  of  covering  not 
only  women  but  “racial/ethnic/immi¬ 
grant  groups,”  children,  teen-agers, 
young  adults  and  “plus  50s.” 

“You’re  putting  out  boomer  papers,” 
said  Wilson,  executive  director  of  the 
New  Directions  for  News  journalism 
research  and  development  institute. 

Many  people  believe  that  the  En¬ 
quirer-Star  Group  is  putting  out  trashy 
papers  loved  only  by  libel  lawyers  and 
“Elvis  is  alive”  aficionados,  but  super¬ 
market  tabloid  circulations  are  quite 
high. 

Eddie  Clontz,  vice  president  of  ESG 
and  editor  of  its  Weekly  World  News, 
said  daily  newspaper  editors  should 
consider  emulating  some  of  what  has 
made  publications  such  as  his  so  popu¬ 
lar. 

Clontz  noted  that  supermarket 
tabloids  cover  celebrities,  do  “rags  to 
riches”  stories,  write  extensively  about 


health  matters,  encourage  reader  par¬ 
ticipation  and  more. 

He  added  that  newspapers  should 
not  feel  obligated  to  print  the  work  of 
nationally  distributed  writers  having 
an  off  day.  “You  run  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists  whether  they  have  something  to 
say  or  not,”  he  said.  “If  you  run  Mike 
Royko  eight  times,  it  doesn’t  mean  you 
have  to  run  him  the  ninth.” 

Royko  writes  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Tribune  Media  Services. 

Jim  Mullen  mentioned  another 
columnist,  Abigail  Van  Buren  of  Uni¬ 
versal,  in  his  comments  about  how  to 
make  newspapers  more  appealing. 

“If  1  had  a  newspaper.  I’d  put  ‘Dear 
Abby’  on  the  front  page,”  said  the  En¬ 
tertainment  Weekly  magazine  senior 
writer.  “Everybody  reads  her.” 

Mullen,  who  said  front  pages  often 
are  filled  with  boring  stories,  advised 
newspapers  to  do  a  periodic  survey  of 
what’s  read  least  and  “get  rid  of  it.” 

He  also  suggested  that  papers  pub¬ 
lish  precinct-by-precinct  crime  reports 
because  readers  want  to  know  about 
crimes  occurring  in  their  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

Mullen  further  recommended  that 
newspaper  journalists  “tell  stories”  in 
their  articles,  “get  out  of  the  office,” 
“listen  to  the  radio”  and  “watch  more 
TV.” 

He  said,  “85%  of  the  country  watch¬ 
ed  TV  last  night.  If  you  didn’t,  you’re 
out  of  the  mainstream.” 

Mullen  added  that  newspapers 
should  have  more  coverage  of  religion. 

“More  Americans  will  go  to  church 
this  Sunday  than  saw  all  the  profes¬ 
sional  sports  events  in  the  country  all 
year,”  he  said.  “Why  is  one  so  much 
more  important  than  the  other  to 
newspapers?” 

Rimm  doing  feature 
with  parental  advice 

AN  ADVICE  COLUMN  called  “Syl¬ 
via  Rimm  on  Raising  Kids”  is  being 
distributed  by  Creators  Syndicate. 

Rimm  has  written  a  number  of 
books,  including  Sylvia  Rimm  on  Rais¬ 
ing  Kids,  and  does  a  weekly  public  ra¬ 
dio  show. 

In  addition,  she  has  been  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teacher,  director  of  re¬ 
search  at  the  Educational  Assessment 
Service  and  director  of  the  Family 
Achievement  Clinic  in  Wisconsin.  In 
February,  the  child  psychologist  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  a  clinical  professor 
at  Case  Western  Reserve  University’s 
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School  of  Medicine  and  Metro  Health 
Systems  in  Cleveland. 

Rimm,  a  mother  of  four  and  a  grand¬ 
mother,  has  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  soci¬ 
ology  from  Rutgers  University  in  New 
Jersey  and  a  master’s  and  doctorate  in 
educational  psychology  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin-Madison. 


FISCAL  FITNESS 

Where  butinest  travel  dollar  goes 


Our  Smart  Money  vaphics  don't  just  tell 
people  how  to  save  with  savvy  and  spend  with 
smarts.  They  show  them.  In  two-column  de¬ 
tail.  With  lively  illustrations.  And  sometimes, 
humorous  style. 

Smart  Money  graphics  can  help  you  beef 
up  a  food  cost  article.  Drive  home  a  feature 
about  car  buying,  Raise  the  roof  on  mortgage 
costs.  Even  give  your  readers  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  how  much  they  spend  on  their  pets.  Order 
weekly  or  10  for  $100. 

Call  collect  (619)  293-1818  for  a  free  sam¬ 
ple  of  Smart  Money,  or  our  other  infographics 
on  health,  travel,  golf,  science  and  more.  Then 
you'll  be  able  to  picture  how  easy  it  will  be  to 
draw  in  more  readers. 
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Russians  visit  CWS 

TEN  RUSSIAN  JOURNALISTS  visit¬ 
ed  the  Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  New  York  office  last  week. 

“The  visit  went  very  well,”  said 
CWS  president  and  editorial  director 
jerry  Robinson,  who  noted  that  the 
group  was  “very  curious  about  syndica¬ 
tion  and  how  it  worked.” 

Some  of  the  visitors  were  editors 
who  asked  about  getting  CWS’  car¬ 
toon  packages  for  their  publications. 
They  also  mentioned  Russian  cartoon¬ 
ists  whom  CWS  might  he  interested  in 
syndicating. 

CWS  syndicates  250  cartoonists 
from  50  countries,  including  Russia. 

The  journalists  also  asked  Robinson 
about  his  former  work  as  a  “Batman” 
artist.  Robinson  created  the  joker 
character  more  than  50  years  ago  be¬ 
fore  becoming  an  editorial  cartoonist 
and  eventually  starting  CWS. 

Robinson  said  cartoonists  from  the 
former  Yugoslavia  and  Mexico  were 
visiting  CWS  the  same  day  as  the 
Russian  journalists,  so  “it  was  like  a  lit¬ 
tle  U.N.  here.” 

The  Russians  came  to  New  York  as 
part  of  a  28-day  tour  that  also  took 
them  to  Chicago,  Washington,  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento,  Montana  and 
Missouri  to  examine  print  media  in  a 
capitalist  country. 

The  tour  was  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

‘Middletons’  switch 

“THE  MIDDLETONS”  WILL  move 
from  King  Features  Syndicate  to  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services  effective  Nov.  7. 

The  comic  strip,  which  features 
white  and  African-American  suburban 
families,  is  by  Ralph  Dunagin  and 
Dana  Summers.  Summers  already  does 
the  “Bound  and  Gagged”  comic  for 
TMS. 

European  graphics 

OLE  RODE  JENSEN  has  been  named 
European  graphics  editor  at  Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune  Information  Ser¬ 
vices. 

He  will  lead  the  development  of 
KRT’s  European  Graphics  Network, 
which  is  scheduled  to  launch  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  Currently,  KRT  provides  European 
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subscribers  with  graphics  originated  in 
the  United  States;  the  new  service  will 
provide  graphics  created  in  Europe  by 
Europeans. 

Jensen  formerly  was  a  graphic  artist 
and  assistant  managing  editor  at  the 
Aarhuus  (Denmark)  Stiftstidende. 

KRT  is  marketed  by  Tribune  Media 
Services. 

‘Worth’  in  magazine 

SALLY  SOLIS-COHEN’S  “WHAT’S 
It  V/orth?”  column  appeared  in  the 
October  issue  of  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
magazine. 

The  syndicated  Solis-Cohen  writes 
two  weekly  illustrated  features  for 
newspapers  such  as  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
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Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  San  Francis- 
CO  Chronicle.  “The  Curious  Collector” 
has  a  question-and-answer  format 
while  “Antiques”  has  an  essay  format. 

A  Fez  candy  dispenser  expert  cited 
in  a  recent  “Antiques”  piece  received 
more  than  600  reader  responses. 

The  columnist  is  based  at  Solis-Co¬ 
hen  Enterprises,  524  E.  Willow  Grove 
Ave.,  Wyndmoor,  Pa.  19118-2433. 

Hurd  cartoon  book 

CARTOONIST  JUD  HURD  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  illustrated  book  about  his  career 
and  the  people  whom  he  has  met. 

To  Cartooning:  60  Years  of  Magic 
includes  stories  about  Hurd’s  encoun¬ 
ters  with  such  creators  as  Walt  Disney, 
Bud  Fisher  (“Mutt  and  Jeff”),  Harold 
Gray  (“Little  Orphan  Annie”),  George 
Herriman  (“Krazy  Kat”),  George  Mc¬ 
Manus  (“Bringing  Up  Father”),  Freder¬ 
ick  Opper  (“Happy  Hooligan”)  and 
many  others. 

The  author  also  talks  about  his  ex¬ 
periences  interviewing  movie  stars  for 
the  “Just  Hurd  in  Hollywood”  comic 
strip,  doing  other  comics,  creating  po¬ 
litical  cartoons,  working  at  a  California 
animation  studio,  operating  an  indus¬ 
trial  cartoon  studio,  starting  a  comic- 
hook  section  in  a  children’s  magazine 
and  more. 

Hurd  currently  draws  the  “Health 
Capsules”  panel  for  United  Feature 
Syndicate  and  edits  Cartoonist  Profiles 
magazine,  which  he  founded  25  years 
ago. 

His  hardcover,  coffee-table  book  is 
published  by  Profiles  Press,  P.O.  Box 
325,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06430. 

Cartoon  show  news 

AN  EXHIBIT  OF  human-rights  car¬ 
toons  from  40  countries  will  be  shown 
Nov.  17  to  Dec.  10  at  the  Franklin 
Square  Exhibition  Space,  1300  I  St. 
N.W.,  Washington. 

The  show,  curated  by  Cartoonists 
&  Writers  Syndicate  president  and 
editorial  director  Jerry  Robinson,  pre¬ 
viously  was  in  New  York  (E&P,  Oct.  2, 
p.  32). 

Also,  the  fine-art  work  of  CWS  po¬ 
litical  cartoonist  Oswaldo  Sagastegui 
was  shown  Oct.  20-29  at  the  Lvmina 
Art  Gallery  in  New  York.  Sagastegui  is 
based  at  the  Excelsior,  Mexico  City. 
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Continued  from  page  13 

tact  the  Tribune'Herald. 

“The  danger  that  the  Tribune'Herald 
would  betray  ATF’s  confidences  might 
well  have  been  outweighed  by  benefits 
to  the  agency  if  the  newspaper’s  series 
could  have  been  delayed  or,  at  the  very 
least,  if  the  publication  dates  were 
known,”  the  report  stated. 

“At  the  time  ATF  made  its  decision, 
the  Tribune 'Herald  already  had  some 
knowledge  of  ATF’s  investigation  and, 
in  any  event,  ATF  always  retained  the 
option  to  cancel  or  postpone  the  raid,” 
the  report  noted. 

“Given  the  resources  the  Tribune' 
Herald  had  committed  to  this  investiga¬ 
tion,  ATF  could  hardly  have  requested 
the  paper’s  forbearance  in  general 
terms.  Nor  could  ATF  reasonably  ask 
the  Tribune'Herald  to  withhold  publi¬ 
cation  indefinitely.  As  a  result,  discus¬ 
sions  between  ATF  and  the  paper  were 
unlikely  to  be  successful  unless  they 
reached  some  level  of  specificity.” 

In  addition,  the  ATF  did  not  consid¬ 
er  who  would  represent  it  before  the 
media.  Those  chosen  not  only  had 
minimal  experience  with  the  press  but 
were  preoccupied  with  planning  the 
raid. 

Also,  ATF  agents  had  no  previous 
working  relationship  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  or  its  parent  company,  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises,  the  report  continued,  noting 
that  local  law  enforcement  officials 
could  have  been  helpful  in  that  area. 

“ATF  agents  arrived  in  Waco  and 
simply  asked  newspaper  representatives 
to  give  up  something  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  paper  —  the  opportunity 
to  expose  a  local  problem  with  inde¬ 
pendent,  in-depth  coverage,”  the  report 
explained.  “Were  the  paper  to  delay  its 
series  until  after  the  raid  had  exposed 
the  compound’s  activities,  the  story 
would  lose  its  exclusivity  and  profitabil¬ 
ity. 

“In  exchange,  the  agents  offered  the 
paper  security  advice,  advice  that  any 
law  enforcement  agency  would  give 
freely  if  asked,  and  a  chance  to  watch 
raid  training  at  Fort  Hood,  an  event 
with  minimal  news  value.” 

The  same  day  that  editors  were 
meeting  with  Chojnacki,  courts  re¬ 
porter  Tommy  Witherspoon  got  a  tip 
from  a  confidential  source  that  some¬ 
thing  “big”  was  going  to  happen  at  the 
compound  March  1.  City  editor  Brian 
Blansett  decided  to  send  reporters. 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  news  of  the  raid 
to  circulate  among  Waco  media,  the  re- 
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port  noted. 

Witherspoon  reportedly  told  KWTX 
cameraman  Dan  Mullony  that  some¬ 
thing  was  planned  at  the  compound, 
and  through  an  ambulance  dispatcher 
whom  he  knew,  Mullony  confirmed 
that  ambulances  had  been  put  on 
standby  Feb.  28. 

In  the  interim,  Witherspoon’s  source 
told  him  that  the  raid  had  been  moved 
to  Feb.  28,  and  the  paper  assigned  nine 
reporters  to  the  compound  area. 

KWTX  also  moved  ahead  with  its 
coverage  plans.  The  dispatcher  had  told 
Mullony  that  a  helicopter  medical 
transport  also  had  been  put  on  standby 
Feb.  28,  indicating  a  major  action  was 
planned. 

Although  the  report  says  reporters 
were  surprised  that  they  found  no  road¬ 
blocks  going  into  the  compound  Feb. 
28,  both  the  report  and  Noble’s  testimo¬ 
ny  indicate  that  erecting  roadblocks  so 
early  —  reporters  were  on  the  scene 
about  7:30  a.m.  —  most  assuredly 
would  have  forewarned  the  Davidians 
of  the  raid. 

“They  [media]  knew  the  raid  was 
scheduled  for  10  a.m.,”  Noble  testified. 
“It’s  common  sense  not  to  set  up  the 
roadblocks  too  early.” 

Noble  also  criticized  the  media  for  ig¬ 
noring  safety  concerns  as  they  followed 
agents  into  the  compound.  He  pointed 
out  that  non-ATF  figures  inside  the 
area  would  be  a  distraction. 

“Tensions  ran  high  between  ATF  and 
the  media  during  the  shoot-out  and 
cease-fire,”  the  report  explained.  “Many 
agents  were  angry  with  media  personnel 
who  had  been  in  the  midst  of  the 
shoot-out,  distracting  agents  while  they 
were  under  fire  and  whom  agents  had 
almost  shot  accidentally,  fearing  they 
were  cult  members.” 

After  the  raid,  commanders  provid¬ 
ed  some  misleading  and  wrong  informa¬ 
tion,  setting  up  a  chain  of  misinforma¬ 
tion. 

Raid  commanders,  the  report  said, 
“appear  to  have  engaged  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  conceal  their  errors  in  judg¬ 
ment.  And  ATF’s  management,  perhaps 
out  of  a  misplaced  desire  to  protect  the 
agency  from  criticism,  offered  accounts 
based  on  .  .  .  [the  commanders’]  state¬ 
ments,  disregarding  clear  evidence  that 
those  statements  were  false.” 

The  report  noted,  “There  may  be  oc¬ 
casions  when  pressing  operational  con¬ 
siderations  —  or  legal  constraints  — 
prevent  law  enforcement  officials  from 
being  less  than  completely  candid  in 
their  public  utterances.  This  was  not 
one  of  them.” 


Three  times  a  week, 
Newsday-based  columnist 
Lars-Erik  Nelson  focuses 
a  liberal  lens  on  national, 
foreign,  political  and 
economic  matters. 


With  a  provocative  blend  of 
reporting,  analyse  and  humor. 
Nelson  translates  the  m(st 
complex  issues  into  language 
readerscanunderstand— 
even  when  they  don’t  ^ee. 
(His  views  send  regular  reader 
Rush  Limbaugh  into  nationally 
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Scitex 

Continued  from  page  30 

photos  of  televised  images  can  be  min¬ 
imized  by  scanning  negatives  at  45°, 
then  rotating  them  back  during  post¬ 
scan  processing.  The  improvement,  he 
said,  is  only  enough  to  make  an  unus¬ 
able  image  usable. 

Another  attendee  suggested  reduc¬ 
ing  USM  to  help  achieve  acceptable 
skin  tones  in  contouring  and  other  ar¬ 
eas  requiring  correction. 

Scitex  National  Division  industry 
marketing  director  Robert  C.  Holt,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  St.  Louis  Post'Dispatch, 
said  defocusing  software  absent  on  the 
SmartScanner  will  become  available 
with  software  version  7.0.  It  already  is 
included  with  the  Mac-based  Smart- 
Scanner. 

For  many,  the  ubiquitous  Adobe 
Photoshop  supplies  an  answer  to  scan¬ 
ning  prescreened  pictures. 

One  user  related  his  newspaper’s 
practice  of  controlling  both  Gaussian 
blur  and  USM  in  Photoshop  by  indi¬ 
vidual  color. 

For  coping  with  scans  of  screened 
materials  in  Photoshop,  where  he  said 
users  are  flying  blind,  Kuntz  recom¬ 
mended  adding  Daystar  Digital’s  Pow¬ 
er  Preview  so  they  may  observe 
changes  in  the  making.  A  half  dozen 
people  said  they  routinely  move  prob¬ 
lem  images  via  Scitex  Gateway  to  a 
Macintosh,  where  fixes  are  made  in 
Photoshop  before  the  image  is  moved 
back  in  high  resolution  onto  Scitex 
equipment  —  a  procedure  that  Cusack 
said  his  staff  resorts  to  from  time  to 
time. 

Rudolph  noted  that  it  is  possible  to 
hook  up  a  SmartScanner  with  an  A-B 
switch  to  toggle  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  a  Whisper  workstation  and  a 
GPIB-connected  Mac. 

Though  there  was  some  question 
about  the  switch,  Scitex  later  con¬ 
firmed  its  availability  for  the  SmartPlus 
PS,  though  a  spokesman  questioned 
why  such  switching  would  be  desirable. 

Because  of  extra  work  involved  in 
installing  it  on  the  oldest  SmartScan- 
ners,  the  switching  capability  could 
cost  as  much  as  $25,000,  but  the 
spokesman  said  the  price  of  adding  it 
to  most  models  would  be  well  below 
that. 

All  SmartScanners  have  been  up¬ 
graded  to  Smart  PS. 

Stelzner,  however,  said  he  hoped 
Whisper  software  for  scanners  soon 
would  catch  up  with  Scitex  scanner 
software  for  the  Mac. 


Chinese  women 
study  U.S.  press 

FOR  WHAT  MAY  be  the  first  time 
that  such  a  program  is  aimed  specifical¬ 
ly  at  women  working  at  mainland  Chi¬ 
na  publications,  eight  women  journal¬ 
ists  from  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
arrived  recently  in  the  United  States 
for  a  month-long  program  designed  to 
teach  them  about  the  American  press 
and  its  role  in  democracy. 

The  group  was  to  spend  two  weeks  in 
Washington,  and  then  travel  to  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  before  return¬ 
ing  to  Beijing. 

The  Reston,  Va. -based  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  designed  and  ad¬ 
ministered  the  program,  which  was 
funded  by  the  Asia  Foundation,  Ford  | 
Foundation,  Freedom  Forum,  John  D. 
and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Founda¬ 
tion,  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  and  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization. 

Tribune  fund  gives 
almost  $3  million 
to  flood  victims 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  and  oth¬ 
er  Tribune  Co.  businesses  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  generated  almost  $3  million  to 
help  victims  of  flooding  in  the  Midwest 
this  summer,  the  company  said. 

Beginning  July  22,  Tribune  and  the 
Robert  R.  McCormick  Tribune  Founda¬ 
tion  established  and  promoted  a 
“Neighbors  in  Need  Fund”  for  flood 
victims. 

INFE  primer  now 
in  Russian 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  Fi¬ 
nancial  Executives  has  translated  its 
primer  “Newspaper  Financial  Manage¬ 
ment:  An  Introduction”  into  Russian 
for  distribution  to  papers  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

Members  of  a  committee  sponsored 
by  the  Freedom  Forum,  a  First  Amend¬ 
ment  advocacy  group  in  Arlington,  Va., 
distributed  copies  of  the  translated 
primer  during  a  recent  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  with  Russian  newspaper  executives. 

The  primer  already  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Spanish  and  Polish. 

Copies  of  the  updated  English-lan¬ 
guage  primer  are  available  for  a  fee  by 
contacting  INFE  at  (703)  648-1160. 


Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  44 

Green  said  the  newspaper  doesn’t  have 
written  guidelines  on  placement  and 
length. 

“But  we  make  sure  they  are  dealt 
with  in  an  equitable  manner,”  he  said. 

•  In  Nashville,  the  Tennessean  re¬ 
quires  candidates  to  fill  out  a  two-page 
disclosure  form  that  includes  biograph¬ 
ical  and  financial  information. 

“We  run  the  announcements  for  lo¬ 
cal  races  on  inside  pages  in  a  formatted 
box,”  said  Frank  Gibson,  the  Ten¬ 
nessean’s  government/political  editor. 
“All  the  boxes  have  the  same  type  of 
information.  There  is  no  headline,  just 
a  logo  to  identify  the  story.” 

•  At  WlNK-TV  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla., 
station  manager  Mel  Martin  said  his 
news  department  is  “pretty  tough”  on 
candidates  who  try  to  exploit  the  me¬ 
dia. 

“We  can  usually  sense  that  kind  of 
manipulation,”  he  said. 

WINK  won’t  cover  a  news  confer¬ 
ence  unless  the  candidate  tells  the  sta¬ 
tion  in  advance  what  it’s  about,  and  it 
doesn’t  cover  political  news  confer¬ 
ences  the  day  before  an  election,  when 
candidates  are  prone  to  make  last- 
minute  allegations. 

•  At  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  where 
Dozier  worked  until  three  years  ago, 
executive  editor  Heath  Meriwether 
said  stories  about  races  for  offices  be¬ 
low  the  mayoral  level  aren’t  given 
much  prominence. 

“But  on  all  the  announcement  sto¬ 
ries,  we  try  to  give  each  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  equal  space,”  he  said.  “That  is  a 
standing  rule  ....  It’s  part  of  the  com¬ 
mon-law  knowledge  of  our  editors.” 

Charles  Burke,  an  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  telecommunication  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  is  not  optimistic 
about  the  media’s  ability  to  avoid  being 
manipulated. 

“It’s  the  era  of  PR,  and  I’m  afraid 
they’re  in  the  ascendancy  because  of 
our  passivity,”  he  said. 

Martin  expressed  a  similar  view  but 
noted  that  not  all  journalists  are  pas¬ 
sive. 

“1  do  think  the  media  are  being  ma¬ 
nipulated  because  we’re  chumps,”  he 
said.  “But  a  lot  of  us  aren’t,  and  there 
are  ways  to  prevent  it.” 

Politicians  and  readers  —  especially 
those  on  the  losing  side  —  will  never 
be  happy  with  our  campaign  coverage, 
but  common-sense  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  will  improve  our  journalism  and 
give  them  less  to  criticize. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
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something  valuable  and  honest?  Are  you 
excited  by  electronic  publishing,  but 
love  the  printed  word? 
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’  If  you  love  selling,  phones  and  peo¬ 
ple;  if  you  can  see  the  recycling  nature 
of  the  auction  and  its  huge  potential, 
send  letter  of  interest  to:  Mclvor,  Box 
52986,  Bellevue,  WA  98015-2986 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO 
(212)929-1259 


WOULD  YOU  sell  ads,  write  news  and 
put  in  long  hours  for  low  pay  if  you 
could  buy  your  own  newspaper  for  very 
little  cash  down?  Write  for  details 
to  Bill  Berger,  ATN,  Inc.,  1801  Expos¬ 
ition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  U.S.  All  correspondences 
and  discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact: 

Edwards  Publications 
P.O.  Box  1193 
Seneca,  S.C.  29679 
Phone  (803)  882-3272 


_ SOFTWARE _ 

SOFTWARE  FOR  NEWSPAPER 
CARRIERS.  ThrowEM  automates  the 
carrier's  route.  PC  based  software 
helps  reduce  complaints,  keeps  ac¬ 
curate  records  and  enhances  delivery  to 
customer.  $60,  call  Steve  at  (205) 
880-7291. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  member¬ 
ship  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935-2026, 
FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write:  16  Santa 
Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 
Rose-colored  glasses  are  never  made  in 
bifacals.  Nobody  wants  to  read  the 
small  print  in  dreams. 

Landers 


EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

AGFA  RPS  6100  Doylite  camera. 

Like  new  condition.  $6,000. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Cadbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 

Wing-Lynch  film  processor,  set  up  for 
E-6.  Three  years  old,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Includes  water  panel,  solution 
recovery  system,  manuals,  many  extras. 
Asking  $7,000.  Phone  (208) 
336-5541 . 

CONVEYORS 

WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
Call:  (407)  273-5218 
FAX  (407)  273-901 1 . 

MAILROOM 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerico  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
1990  ovalstrap  JP40  strapping 
machines.  8  to  choose  from.  All  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Reasonable  offers  or 
trades  considered.  Call  MidAmerica 
Graphics,  Inc.  1  (800)  356-4886 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-58 1 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

REMANUFAQURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886 


&  SUPPLIES 


_ MAILROOM _ 

REAAANUFAaURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFAQURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

TYING  MACHINE,  Bunn  square  cage, 
string  tying  machine. 

INSERTER,  KANSA  Model  320,  3  into 
1  will  insert  standard  newspaper 
sections  and  35"  1/4  fold. 

HOWARD,  WESCO  GRAPHICS 
(510)  443-2400 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

PREPRESS 

HARRIS  8300  Ad  System  includes 
two  controllers,  six  workstations, 
$32K  in  spare  parts.  Reasonable  offers 
considered.  Contact  Jim  Wills  at 
(800)  274-7355  ext.  3296. 

reOCESSOR,  LOG-E  18"  LO  10  Heavy 
Duty  14"  Processor 

PROCESSOR,  Oscar  Fisher,  12" 
Minoscomat  Typesetting  Paper 
Processor. 

ROLL  GRABBER,  Cascade  50"  Fits 
most  lifts. 

PLATE  PROCESSOR,  Subtractive  30" 
Automative  Develops  Subtractive 
Plates. 

STAT  CAMERA,  AGFA  RPA  6000 
W/WD  37,  Upgraded  to  6100  Automa¬ 
tic  diffusion  transfer  camera.  No 
darkroom  needed. 

CAMERA,  AGFA  12X18  RPS  6100S, 
D.T.  Daylight  Camera.  Automatic 
diffusion  transfer  camera.  No  darkroom 
needed. 

CAMERA,  AGFA  Mark  -2  20X24,  Bock- 
lite  large  format  20  X  24  Camera  ideal 
for  newspaper,  backlight. 

RAPID  ACCESS  PROCESSOR,  AGFA 
1 2",  Zebra  41 OOZ  will  develop  paper  or 
film. 

PROCESSOR,  AGFA  14"  Zebra,  rapid 
access  processor  will  develop  Film  or 
paper. 

HOWARD,  WESCO  GRAPHICS 
(510)  443-2400 


PRESSES 


COLOR  KING  PRESS 
5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 
central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D  P. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

'Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  1987  NEWS  KING, 
stacked  units,  with  KJ6  folder,  low 
usage,  running,  best  offer;  5/u  HARRIS 
MHO  1978;  6/u  HARRIS  V22  w/JFl 
folder  and  upper  former;  2/u  Harris 
VI 5,  $32,000;  5/u  NEWS  KING 
w/KJ6  folder,  $62,000. 

Tel  913  362-8888  Fax  913  362-8901 
FOR  SALE 

4/u  News  King,  with  KJ6  folder,  1975 
vintage. 

One  Community  SC  folder  with  40HP. 

2  add-on  Community  1 969  and  1 971 
vintage  units,  good  condition. 

One  King  Press  KJ8  folder  lOOHP. 

2  Baldwin  105  C-O-V. 

Global  Graphics,  Inc. 

(913)  541-8886  Fax  (913)  541-8960. 

GOSS: 

•  Metro,  22  3/4",  6  units,  half  decks, 
6  RTFs,  3:2  Imperial  folder 

•  Urbanite,  22  3/4",  10  units,  8  auto¬ 
matic  splicers,  2  folders,  1 300 
series 

New! 

MAN: 

HARRIS: 

•  N-845,  22  3/4",  5  unit  presses 

•  V-15D,  6  units,  JF-25 

•  V-15A,  6  units,  JF-7 

BEa-CAMP,  INC. 

Tel:  (201)  492-8877 
Fax:  (201)  492-9777 

WEB  GUIDE  Martin  4  Web  single  unit 
Web  guide.  Eliminate  web  control 
problems. 

WEB  PRESS  KING  5  unit  22  3/4  X 
36,  full  combo  KJ6A  folder,  brush  damp 
1987  with  lots  of  upgrades. 

WEB  PRESS  HARRIS  4  unit  VI 5A,  HD 
Folder,  brush  damp  excellent  for  book 
work  or  newspaper. 

FOLDER,  KING  KJ6,  1/4- 1/2  Cross 
perforated  excellent  for  book  work  , 
second  folder. 

HOWARD,  WESCO  GRAPHICS 
(510)  443-2400. 


A  NOTICE  TO  ALL 
ADVERTISERS: 

Editor  &  Publisher's  offices 
will  be  closed  on 
NOVEMBER  25TH  AND 
NOVEMBER  26TH  for  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday. 
Classified  in-column  and 
display  advertisements  for 
the  November  27th  issue 
must  be  received  by  Friday, 
November  19th.  Please 
make  a  note  of  this  when 
placing  your  ad. 
Thank  you. 


PRESSES 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 

SINGLE-WIDTH 

14-unit  Goss  Urbanite  with  half  page 
Urbanite  folder  &  upper  former  - 
1990  vintage  22  3/4". 

1 3-unit/2-folder  Goss  Urbanite, 
1969/81. 

9- unit  Community  with  w/2-SC  folders 
(1  w/u.f.),  late  1970's,  22  3/4". 
1-unit  Community  with  Community 
folder. 

10- unit  Suburban  w/U-506  folder. 
1000  Series  Goss  Suburban  add-on 
unit. 

8-unit  V25/V700  press  with  JF25  and 
JFl  folders. 

1  JFl  5  folder,  1980  vintage. 

7-unit  Web  Leader  w/6  mono  units 
and  1  Quadracolor  unit,  1977. 

4-unit  News  King  press. 

(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 
FOR  SALE 

HARRIS  1680 
Double  Width  Offset  Press 

223/4  (578mm)  Cutoff 
128  Page  Capacity 
1 1  Units  -  8  RTP's 
1  Double  3:2  Folder 
Upper  Formers  -  Angle  Bars 

COMPLETE  PRESS 
CALL:  Al  Taber 

ALTA  Graphics,  Inc. 

(404)  552-1528  Fax  (404)  552-2669 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  —  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  FOUR  UNITS, 
FOLDER  &  DRIVE,  GREASE  TYPE  EQUIP¬ 
MENT.  PREFERABLY  IN  OPERATION. 
ALLPRESS  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 
TEL/FAX  (407)  281-0111 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

Kevin  Brian  Kamen-Pasquale  Bianco 
Nevrspaper  circulation  consultants 
39  years  home  delivery 
and  single  copy  experience 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-661 1 


THB  CUSTOMBR 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


PRD 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  whet  it  takes  to  increase  your  news¬ 
paper's  circulation,  nationwide  capa¬ 
bilities.  Call  John  Bonsall,  1 
(800)  929-1845. 


Neuj 

Starts 


‘te7(as  Outbound,  Inc 


JiM  Ckaeaiaa  Hart  Saal 

1  800  880-9136 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


TELEAAARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
"TTie  paper  people'  specializing  in 
upgrades  and  stop  savers. 
Allan  Schreibman,  (313)  399-6100. 


CONSULTANTS 


42  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  new^- 
pers.  Consulfing  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


NEWSPAPER  DESIGN 
Getting  community  newspapers  ready 
for  the  future.  Call  360°  Marketing 
Communications,  (612)  351-0816. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  harsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

A4ASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


DOCTORAL  ASSISTANTSHIPS.  The 
University  of  Tennessee  seeks 
outstanding  candidates  for  doctoral 
stu^.  Coursework  emphasizes  communi¬ 
cation  theory  and  research  with  jaumal- 
ism,  advertising,  broadcasting,  or 
PR  concentration.  M.S.  d^ree  and  GRE 
required.  Program  requires  2-3  years 
coursesvork,  depending  on  educational 
backgraund,  plus  dissertation. 
Teacning/research  assistantships 
possible.  Application  for  fall  1994 
due  March  1 .  Also,  calendar-year  M.S. 
program  in  media  management.  Contact 
Dr.  H.  H.  Howard,  Communications, 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  TN 
37996-0347. 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS  to  study 
for  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  in  mass  communica¬ 
tion.  Teach  or  do  research.  Start  Fall 
1 994.  Stipend  plus  fee  waiver.  Reporters 
and  editors  with  a  3.0  undergraduate 
grade  point  average  and  solid  experience 
are  invited  to  apply.  Graduate  Record 
Examination  required.  Contact  Dr. 
Leonard  Tipton,  Graduate  Coordinator, 
Journalism  Department,  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
FL  32611-2084.  AA/EOE. 


ROOSEVELT  UNIVERSITY:  full-time, 
tenure-track  faculty  position,  gradu¬ 
ate  program  in  marketing  communica- 
tians,  starting  fall  1994.  Ph.D.  in 
relevant  field  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Candidates  with  appro¬ 
priate  master's  degree,  very  strong  ex¬ 
perience  considers.  Rank  open;  salary 
highly  competitive.  Teach  courses  such 
as  visual  communications  and 
graphics,  ethics  in  marketing  commu¬ 
nication  and  message  strategy,  and 
advise  students.  Application  letter 
and  vita,  with  references,  to:  Linda 
Jones,  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
Faculty  of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tion  Studies,  Roosevelt  University, 
430  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL 
60605.  Deadline:  Dec.  1,  1993.  Affir¬ 
mative  action,  equal  opportunity 
empbyer. 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master's 
program  invites  applicants  who  hove 
demonstrated  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


LEADING  STATE  NEWSPAPER  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  seeks  executive  director. 
NCPA  represents  approximately  180 
newspapers.  Headquartered  in  Raleigh. 
AppMcation  deadline  December  1 , 
1993.  Position  begins  August  1,  1994. 
Newspaper  background  preferred. 
Competitive  salaiy  and  benefits  package 
based  on  qualifications.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Brownie  Futrell, 
President,  NCPA,  PO  Box  1 788, 
Washington,  NC  27889.  EOE. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER/SALES  PERSON 
Wanted  to  lead  3-person  sales  staff  in 
highly  competitive  market.  Must  be 
strong  motivator,  creative  and  aggres¬ 
sive.  Over  75%  of  time  devoted  direct¬ 
ly  to  sales.  Bonus  is  you  get  to  live 
on  a  beautiful  island  off  Cape  Cod. 
10,000  weekly  also  publishes  6 
times/year  vacation  guide.  Resume  to 
Marianne  Stanton,  Publisher,  The 
Inquirer  and  Mirrar,  PO  Box  1 1 98, 
Nantucket,  MA  02554. 


LIVE  IN  THE  ROCKIES!  100,000 
circulation  award  winning  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  Telegraph  seeks  moti¬ 
vated  account  professionals.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  letter  of 
introduction  to  the: 

Gazette  Telegraph 
Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc 
Human  Resources  Department 
PO  Box  1779 

Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901 
EOE  MFDV 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  OPERATIONS 
MANAGER 

Major  metropolitan  mid-west  newspaper 
is  seeking  a  creative,  hands-on  leader 
to  direct  the  activities  of  its 
Advertising  Operations  Department. 

The  Advertising  Operations  Department 
is  responsible  for  the  processing  of 
advertising  material  into  a  form 
used  to  produce  negatives  for  printing. 
Highly  technical  equipment  such  as  the 
Camex  Breeze,  Harris  Workstations, 
Scanners,  Macintoshes,  and  CSI 
terminals  are  used  in  the  production  of 
advertisements  and  creative  artwork. 
The  Advertising  Operations  Manager 
will  report  directly  to  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director  and  will  supervise 
approximately  90  employees  to  include 
managers,  supervisors,  clerical 
personnel,  and  artists  in  a  three  shift 
operation.  This  individual  will 
coordinate  the  daily  production  of  all 
advertising  material  with  the  needs  of 
the  sales  staffs. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  a 
Bachelor  degree  in  Business  or  a 
related  technical  area  plus  five  years 
of  experience  in  newspaper  pre-press 
operations.  Technical  knowledge  of  the 
production  equipment  is  a  must.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  be  a  strong  team 
leader  with  excellent  interpersonal 
skills  and  be  able  to  communicate  at 
all  levels  of  the  organization. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  an 
exceptional  benefits  package.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  a  resume  along 
with  salary  history  and  current 
salary  requirements  to: 

Box  6457,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/D/V 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (313)  953-0780. 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAaiON! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOa  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

TRANSCRIPTION  SERVICES 

TRANSCRIPTION  SERVICES 

Why  spend  hours  trying  to  transcribe 
your  tapes,  when  we'll  do  it  for  you? 

If  you've  ever  tried  to  type  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  your  own,  you  know  how  much 
we  can  help. 

Special  introductory  offer:  Every  10th 
page  free.  Call  now  Regina  Schwehr 
(908)  291-0350  Schwehr  &  Associates. 


ADVERTISING 


I  NEED  AN  AD  DIREaOR  (or  our 
27,000  plus  daily  in  East  central 
Ohia.  If  you  are  ready  to  lead  a 
display  and  classified  staff  to  new 
levels  of  success,  sell  me.  Resumes  and 
salary  requirements  to  Jim  Shrader, 
Publisher,  The  Times-Reporter, 
629  Wabash  Ave.,  New  Philadelphia, 
OH  44663. 

Sprint  advertising 

SALESPERSON: 

Albuquerque  Publishing  Company, 
representing  New  Mexico's  leading 
AM  and  PM  newspapers.  The 
Albuquerque  Jouimal  and  Albuquerque 
Tribune,  seeks  a  preprint  advertising 
salesperson. 

We're  looking  for  a  high-energy,  self¬ 
starter  with  solid  sales  experience  to 
sell  preprints,  print  and  deliver  and 
special  projects  for  our  newspapers  as 
well  as  our  alternate  delivery  product. 

if  you  enjoy  sales,  working  with  adver¬ 
tisers  and  would  like  to  earn  a  compe¬ 
titive  salary,  incentives  and  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  working  in  the  Great  South¬ 
west,  send  resume  and  references  to: 

Mary  Deckert,  Preprint  Manager 
Albuquerque  Publiwing  Company 
PO  Drawer  J-T 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

ART/GRAPHICS 

FEATURE  ASSOCIATES  seeks  1st  and 
2nd  rights  illustrative,  caricature 
material  for  publication  and 
distribution  on  disk  to  users  of 
PC's  via  Shareware.  Non-returnable 
samples  only,  please.  SASE.  220  Canal 
Street  No.  M,  San  Rafael,  CA  94901 . 
Mail  queries  invited. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Graphics/ Art  Department.  Zone  2  ap¬ 
plicants  only.  Please  send  letters, 
resumes  to  Box  6089,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  No  phone  calls,  please. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

NEWS  ARTIST 

The  Gazette,  a  70,000+  daily  Is 
searching  for  an  artist  with 
illustration  skills.  Must  be  able  to 
take  printout  of  a  story  and  translate 
It  into  drawing  or  info-graphic.  Must 
also  be  proficient  on  Macintosh  (Free¬ 
hand,  Adobe,  Quark)  and  skilled  in 
design  and  color. 

Experience  on  daily  newspaper  would 
be  a  strong  plus.  We  offer  a  competi¬ 
tive  salary  with  an  excellent  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  and  work  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Duane  Crock,  Graphics  Director, 
The  Gazette,  PO  Box  511,  Cedar  Rapids, 
lA  52406.  (319)  398-8252.  EOE. 

ART  DIRECTOR  The  Muskegon  Chron¬ 
icle,  a  50,000  circulation  daily  news¬ 
paper,  is  looking  (or  a  person  to  lead 
our  staff  of  5  very  talented  artists.  Person 
we  are  looking  for  will  have  supersvis- 
ory  experience,  as  well  as  being  a  pro¬ 
ductive  and  creative  artist.  We  need 
someone  with  an  extensive  warking 
knowledge  af  Macintosh  programs  and 
who  possesses  the  ability  to  troubleshoot 
and  solve  problems  pertaining  to 
Macintosh  computers.  Muskegon 
Michigan  is  located  on  the  shore  of  lake 
Michigan  and  offers  an  autstanding 
quality  of  life.  The  Chronicle  is  an  award 
winning  newspaper  and  offers  an  ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  benefits  package. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

The  Muskegon  Chronicle 
981  3rd  Street,  PO  Box  59 
Muskegon,  Ml  49443 
Attn:  Dale  Swartz 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Position  available  for  aggressive 
sales  oriented  circulation  profes¬ 
sional.  This  position  requires 
araroximately  60%  field  work  &  40% 
office  administration.  This  will  be 
an  ideal  opportunity  (or  an  assistant 
C.M.  looking  to  advance.  Experience  in 
home  delivery,  single  copy,  mail,  TMC 
&  NIE  desirable.  Send  resume,  letter  of 
introduction  including  accomplish¬ 
ments  to  Dale  Gerstenslager,  Park 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  550,  Ithaca,  NY 
14851.  Closing  Nov.  30,  1993. 

dfOLATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
growing  daily,  weekly,  and  TMC  opera¬ 
tion  located  on  the  gold  coast  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Duties  include  marketing, 
telemarketing,  delivery  management  and 
single  copy  promotion.  Excdlent  bene¬ 
fits,  salary,  401 K  plus  incentives. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Terry  Fitzwater,  JB  Publications,  75 
Maple,  Manistee,  Ml  49660. 

CIRCULATION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

Owensboro,  KY  Messenger-Inquirer  is 
seeking  a  self-directed,  goal-oriented 
circulation  professionaf  for  newly 
created  circulation  marketing  posi¬ 
tion.  Individual  will  be  responsible 
for  all  circulation  sales  development 
and  implementation;  including  direct 
management  of  telemarketing.  Crew 
solicitations  and  NIE  operations. 
We  are  a  7-day  AM,  34,000  newspaper 
with  a  top  20  market  penetration 
history,  ana  a  commitment  to  continued 
growth.  Please  send  cover  letter  and 
resume,  including  salary  history  to: 
Human  Resources,  Messenger-Inquirer, 
PO  Box  1 480,  Owensboro,  KY  42302. 
EOE. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 

The  New  Haven  Register,  a  100,000+ 
daily  newspaper  is  seeking  a  Single 
Copy  Manager  Person  selected  will  be 
a  key  mernber  of  the  management 
team  responsible  for  all  single  copy  sales 
within  market,  including  store  accounts, 
distributors,  vending  and  street 
hawkers. 

Self-starter,  willing  to  accept  the 
challenge  presented  by  a  dynamic  sin- 
le  copy  market  and  possessing  the 
nowledge  and  ability  to  maximize  sales 
for  continued  circulation  growth. 
Excellent  communication  skills,  analyti¬ 
cal  skills  and  problem  solving  ability. 
Will  be  responsible  for  preparation 
and  management  of  annual  budget. 

Proven  5  year  single  copy  record  and/or 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Business  or 
related  field.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Margaret  Sullivan,  New 
Haven  Register,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New 
Haven,  CT  0651 1 . 

WE  ARE  SEEKING  career  oriented 
persons  to  fill  Circulation  Manager 
and  District  Manager  positions,  at 
our  County  seat  daily  newspapers  in 
Ohio.  We  need  experienced  circulation 
people  that  can  improve  our  circulation 
departments  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion.  We  offer  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement,  a  good  base  pay,  bo¬ 
nus  plan,  and  benefits.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence,  with  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  6568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  5,  Circulation  Manager.  22,000 
S-F  daily,  good  pay,  excellent  incen¬ 
tives.  TMC  weeklies,  100,000  circu- 
latian,  callege  town.  Reply  to  Box  6555, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

COMMUNICATIONS  ASSISTANT  to 
produce  newsletter  and  experts  list, 
assist  in  media/government  rela¬ 
tions.  Bachelor's  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism,  communications  or  related  field 
plus  2  years  experience.  Preferred  com¬ 
puter  skills:  desktop  publishing, 
database.  Science  degree  helpful.  Letter, 
resume,  samples  to  Institute  af  Food 
Technologists-SCl  5,  221  N.  La¬ 
Salle,  #300,  Chicago,  IL  60601 . 

EDITORIAL 

AWARD-WINNING  North  Central 
Illinois  doily  has  opening  (or  a 
general  reporter.  Previous  newspaper 
experience  and  knowledge  of  local 
government  helpful.  Sena  clips  and 
resume  to:  Joyce  McCullough,  News- 
Tribune,  426  Second  Street,  LaSalle,  IL 
61301.  M/F  EOE. 

BOOK-TRADE  MAGAZINE 

Editor  with  journalism  background. 
Must  be  at  home  with  SCHOLARLY  MA¬ 
TERIAL,  (or  national  book-trade  maga¬ 
zine  located  in  Garfield,  N.J.  Experience 
required  in  news  writing,  feature  writ¬ 
ing  and  copy  editing.  Must  be  orga¬ 
nized  and  detail  oriented;  a  self  starter 
who  is  dependable,  reliable  and 
assumes  responsibility.  EXCELLENT 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ADVANCEMENT. 
Non-smoking  office.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to  PO  Box  AB,  Clifton, 
NJ  07015. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Wanted:  An  assistant  city  editor  for 
the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Anchorage 
Daily  News.  Reguirements:  Smart, 
tough,  organized,  devoted  to  excellence 
and  able  to  manage  an  aggressive 
group  of  reporters.  Minimum  six  years 
newspaper  reporting  or  editing  experi¬ 
ence,  though  preference  will  be  given 
to  applicants  with  a  strong  reporting 
background.  Send  a  two-page  letter  out¬ 
lining  your  philosophy  of  editing,  a  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Richard  Mauer,  City 
Editor,  c/o  Human  Resources, 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  PO  Bax 
149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 
The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  needed  for 
progressive  AM,  seven  day  paper.  Your 
first  mission:  lead  dayside  repor¬ 
ters  toward  getting  their  copy  on  page  1 . 
Our  university  city  is  dotted  with 
lakes  and  within  an  easy  drive  to 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  Send  resume, 
tearsheets  and  references  to  Tom  Lee, 
Executive  Editor,  Oshkosh  Northwestern, 
PO  Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54903. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  needed  to 
help  manage  24-person  Universal  Desk 
and  coordinate  national/foreign  news 
coverage.  Strong  news  judgment  and 
managerial  skills  needed.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Johnny  Liven- 
good.  News  Editor,  The  Palm  Beach 
Post,  2751  S.  Dixie  Hwy.,  West  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33405. 

ASSISTANT  COMMUNITY  NEWS 
EDITOR  -  The  Florida  Times-Unian  in 
Jacksonville  seeks  an  aggressive 
assistant  community  news  editor  with 
excellent  people  skills  who  can  propel 
3-5  staff  members  to  their  best  writing 
and  reporting.  The  person  must  work  wen 
with  various  departments  to  plan  sec¬ 
tions,  make  copy  interesting  and  rele¬ 
vant  to  reoders,  spot  human-interest  sto¬ 
ries  and  cultivate  major  stories.  The 
Times-Union  has  a  circulation  of 
180,000  daily  and  250,000  Sunday. 
Send  resume  and  examples  of  best 
work  by  November  1 3  to:  Phillip 
Milano,  Community  News  Editor,  The 
Florida  Times-Union,  PO  Box  1 949, 
Locksonville,  FL  32231. 

A  Drug-Free  Workplace 
EOE 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR, 
55,000  Midwest  daily.  Person  with 
strong  local  news  orientation,  people 
skills,  sense  of  humor  to  run  3  to  4 
departments.  Should  have  3-5  years 
supervisory  experience.  Women  and 
minorities  encouraged  to  apply.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  to  Box  6562,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  RENTER 
Business  weekly  needs  tough-minded 
reporter  who  likes  to  mix  it  up  with  the 
competition.  Ideal  candidate  has  a 
minimum  of  5  years  experience.  Com¬ 
mercial  real  estate  reporting  experience 
is  a  plus.  Send  resumes,  clips  to: 
Kit  Gorman,  CityBusiness,  PO  Box 
19308,  New  Orleans,  LA  70179. 

COPY/LAYOUT  editor  versatile  enough 
to  swing  between  news  and  sports  desks. 
Grow  with  ambitious  35,000-circu¬ 
lation  PM.  Letter,  work  samples  to  Joe 
Distelheim,  Executive  Editor,  The 
Anniston  Star,  Box  189,  Anniston,  AL 
36202. 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  JOURNALISTS 

The  Boston  Herald  seeks  top-notch  jour¬ 
nalists  with  experience  in  business, 
financial  and  economic  reporting  to 
join  aggressive,  award-winning  staff 
of  the  best  business  section  in  New 
England.  Must  have  ability  to  break 
hard  news  as  well  as  develop  feature 
leads.  Three  years  of  daily  experience 
preferred.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to 
Mary  Helen  Gillespie,  Business 
Editar,  The  Boston  Herald,  PO  Box 
2096,  Boston,  MA  02106-2096.  No 
phone  calls  or  faxes,  please. 

CANDIDATES  SOUGHT  for  FEATURES/ 
GRAPHICS  EDITOR  on  fully  Mac- 
paginated,  6-day  18,000  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  We're  seeking  someone  comfort¬ 
able  with  Mac  programs.  Experience 
preferred,  but  will  consider  rookie.  We 
are  a  consistent  award-winner  with  a 
clue.  Send  resume  and  work  sample  to 
Box  6563,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY/DEsTgN  EDITOR 
Key  opening  at  colorful  32,000  daily 
in  cleon,  safe  community.  Seek  experi¬ 
ence  in  design,  editing,  headlines;  lead¬ 
ership  skills.  Clips,  resume  should 
be  sent  to:  Lib^  Simes,  Human  Resour¬ 
ces  Manager,  The  Bismarck  Tribune,  PO 
Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND  58502. 

COPYEDITOR 

The  Newport  Daily  News  seeks  a 
copy  editor  with  strong  page  design 
skills  to  join  our  seven-member  copy 
desk.  You  will  edit  local  and  wire 
copy,  write  headlines  and  design 
section  fronts  and  inside  pages.  We 
win  awards  for  excellence  and  expect 
aur  new  staff  member  to  help  us  win 
more.  Send  a  resume,  samples  of  writ¬ 
ing/design  work  and  a  letter  telling 
about  yourself  to  Harvey  Peters,  News 
Editor,  The  Newport  Daily  News,  101 
Malbone  Road,  Newport,  Rl  02840. 
No  phone  calls,  please. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Indianapolis  Star  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  editor  for  its  news  copy  desk. 
Concise  editing  and  sharp  headline 
writing  skills  are  vital.  Layout 
skills  a  plus.  Send  clips  and  resume 
by  Nov.  13  to  Curt  Wellman,  News 
Editor,  Indianapolis  Star,  Box  145, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206-145. 
Minorities  and  women  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply. 

COPY  editor/pacTdesigne^ 

National  entertainment  weekly  located 
in  Chicago  suburb  seeks  an  experienced 
copy  editor/ page  designer  to  edit  copy, 
pages,  write  neadiines  and  design 
pages.  Quark  experience  necessary, 
Photoshop  a  plus.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter  and  work  samples  to:  Box  6565, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

We're  looking  for  a  reporter  with  at 
least  two  years  of  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  whose  talent  can  help  bring 
our  paper  even  closer  to  its  readers. 
We're  a  30,CXX)  AM  daily  that  tops 
Florida  in  market  penetration.  Local 
news  got  us  there.  If  you  have  the  writ¬ 
ing  ability,  can  use  a  camera,  and  thrive 
on  competition,  we  have  a  place  for  you 
on  our  staff.  We  offer  gcxxJ  pay  and 
benefits  and  the  opportunity  to  work  and 
live  in  an  area  ranked  among  the  best 
in  the  nation.  Please  send  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  and  three  samples  of  your  work 
to  Box  6570,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR  -  Mid-sized  PM  daily 
in  southern  Michigan  needs  a  copy 
editor  who  can  write  punchy  headlines, 
improve  copy  and  fay  out  attractive 
poges.  Macintosh  experience  -  especial¬ 
ly  Knowledge  of  Quark  -  is  a  must.  Send 
resume  end  clips  to  Tom  Limmer,  News 
Editor,  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot, 
Jackson,  Ml  49201-2282.  No  phone 
calls,  please.  Equal  opportunity 
employer. 

EDITOR  for  five  days  per  week  AM 
daily.  This  is  a  full  time  posi¬ 
tion  with  excellent  benefits.  You  will  be 
in  charge  of  a  staff  of  two  full  time 
reporters,  one  sports  editor  and  two 
production  persons.  Please  send  clips 
and  resume  to  the  Deming  Headlight, 
PO  Box  881 ,  Deming,  NM  88031 .  Fax 
number  (505)  546-8116. 

EDifoRIAL  WRITER 

The  Des  Moines  Register  has  an  opening 
for  an  editorial  writer.  Our  editor¬ 
ial  pages  have  a  strong  tradition; 
we've  won  three  Pulitzer  Prizes  for 
editorial  writing.  We're  looking  for 
a  creative  thinker  and  a  graceful  writer, 
somebody  eager  to  tackle  a  range  of 
issues  involving  our  community  and 
our  culture.  Some  editing  experience 
would  be  desirable  but  is  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume 
and  samples  of  your  work  to  Dennis 
Ryerson,  Editor  of  the  Editorial  Pages, 
The  Des  Moines  Register,  PO  Box  957, 
Des  Moines,  lA  50304. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  is  an  equal- 
opportunity  employer.  We  value  the 
benefits  of  diversity  in  our  workplace. 


EDITOR 

Large  urban  newsweekly  located  in 
Zone  2  seeks  experienced  editor.  We're 
seeking  a  forward-thinking  editor  vrho 
can  d&iver  cutting-edge  journalism  and 
manage  a  department  of  sharp,  inno¬ 
vative  people.  Background  must  include 
a  minimum  of  three  years  experience  as 
an  editor,  broad  knowledge  of  metro¬ 
politan  issues,  the  arts  and  an  alterna¬ 
tive  journalism  background.  This  posi¬ 
tion  demands  an  editor  vdio  can  com¬ 
municate  the  vision  of  our  product  to 
his  staff  and  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  expand  on  this  vision  with  the  best 
in  alternative  journalism.  We  offer  an 
exciting  environment,  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  market,  and  a  progressive 
staff.  To  apply  for  this  position 
please  submit  your  resume  to  Box 
6566,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  OF  THE  METRO  TIMES 

The  Metro  Times  is  a  thirteen  year  old 
award-winning  alternative  newsweekly 
with  a  growing  national  reputation  for 
investigative  reporting  and  cutting 
edge  cultural  coverage.  Candidates 
should  have  at  least  five  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  superior  people  skills, 
news  reporting  roots  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  social  change  through  journal¬ 
ism.  Alternative  press  experience  is 
preferred,  but  this  could  be  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  right  daily  editor. 
Salary,  Aetna  health  w/cafe  plan,  life 
insurance  and  corporate  profit  sharing. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  to:  Ron  Williams,  The  Metra 
Times,  743  Beaubien,  Detroit,  Ml 
48226.  The  Metro  Times  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders 
when  sending  classified  ad  copy: 


•  Specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  section  of 
ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  &  Supplies  - 
Phototypesetting;  Industry  Services  -  Consultants; 
Help  Wanted  -  Sales.  You  will  be  helping  us  put  your 
ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish 
your  od  to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box 
number  is  required. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising 
should  include  the  number  of  columns  and 
inches  you  wish  the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how 
many  weeks  the  ad  should  run. 


Remember — in  all  correspondence  regarding  your 
ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

E&P  Classified  Department 
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EDITOR 

Rodole  B(x>ks  has  openings  for  experi¬ 
enced  editors  to  plan,  edit  and  oversee 
staff-written  health  books.  Must  have 
professional  writing  experience,  stiong 
line-editing  skills,  a  good  eye  for 
detail  and  the  ability  to  manage  and 
develop  in-house  writers.  Newspaper  or 
magazine  experience  a  plus,  as  well  as 
a  strong  interest  in  health  and  fitness. 
Rodale  offers  a  creative,  healthy  working 
environment  and  excellent  benefits  — 
401 K  plan,  no  smoking  policy, 
company-subsidized  food  service, 
fitness  center,  day-care  center  and  more. 
Editing  test  will  be  required.  Compe¬ 
titive  salary.  Located  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  90  miles  from  New  York  City  and 
60  miles  from  Philadelphia.  To  be 
considered  qualified  applicants 
must  send  cover  letter,  writing  clips, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-E) 
Rodale  Press,  Inc. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  18098 

E.O.E. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-f  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 


MEDICAL  REPORTER 

The  Houston  Post  seeks  an  aggressive 
and  creative  reporter  to  head  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  health  and  medical  issues.  This 
writer  would  also  be  responsible  for  sto¬ 
ries  from  the  world-renowned  Texas 
Medical  Center.  We  need  someone  who 
can  break  medical  news  and  break 
down  medical  information  into  terms  that 
are  inviting  to  readers.  Three  to  five 
years  experience  at  a  solid  daily  re¬ 
quired;  experience  with  medical  report¬ 
ing  or  health  issues  a  plus.  Resume  and 
clips  to  Andrew  Oppmann,  Metro 
politan  Editor,  PO  Box  4747,  Houston, 
TX  77210.  NO  calls. 

EDH^ 


The  Florida  Keys  Keynoter,  a  twice  week 
ly,  Knight  RicxJer  paper,  located  in  the 
beautiful  Florida  Keys,  is  seeking 
an  editor  to  oversee  a  staff  of  4  repor¬ 
ters,  numerous  stringers  and  1 
design/special  section  coordinator. 
Reporting  to  the  publisher.  The  success¬ 
ful  canaidate  will  hove  a  degree  in 
journalism  and  up  to  5  years  partici¬ 
pative  management  experience  in  one 
or  more  of  the  functional  areas 
Knowledge  of  Macintosh  publishing 
Your  skilb  should  include,  planning,  di¬ 
recting,  budgeting,  staff  development 
and  community  involvement. 

Please  contact:  Jacqui  Love  Marshall 
VP/Human  Resources,  The  Miami 
Herald,  One  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL 
33155.  (305)  376-2899,  FAX  (305) 
376-2870. 

REPORTERS 
The  WateHoo  Courier,  a  50,000  six- 
day  PM  in  Northeast  Iowa  has  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  an  experienced  police 
reporter  and  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  who  would  cover  a  rive-county 
area.  Send  resume  and  samples  of  work 
to  Saul  Shapiro,  Editor,  Waterloo 
Courier,  PO  Box  540,  \MateHoo,  lA 
50704. 
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EDITOR 

Top  spot  at  NYC's  #1  community 
newspaper  group  (10  papers,  83,000 
circulation  with  expansion  underway). 
Supervise  our  outstanding  staff  reporters 
and  cantributors;  produce  snappy 
broadsheet  layouts.  Competitive  salary, 
benefits.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
clips  for  immediate  consideration 
to:  Ed  Weintrob,  Publisher,  Brooklyn 
Paper  Publications,  26  Court  Street, 
Brooklyn,  NY  11242. 

GEblERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for 
award-winning  broadsheet  weekly  in 
beach  resort  area  70  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Accurate,  incisive  reporting 
and  writing  required,  as  are  camera 
and  car.  B^t  includes  municipal  board 
coverage,  police,  news  takeouts, 
features,  breaking  news.  Send  resume 
and  writing  samples  to  The  Hampton 
Chronicle-News,  Box  1071,West- 
hampton  Beach,  New  York  11978. 
No  phone  calls. 

EDITOR  -  We're  looking  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  quality-minded  leader  for  a  news 
staff  of  eight  at  an  award-winning  twice- 
weekly  in  Western  Washington.  Clips 
and  resume  to:  Publisher,  Whidbey 
Press,  Inc.,  PO  Box  1 0,  Oak  Harbor,  WA 
98277. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  writing.  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full¬ 
time,  temporary,  internships  and  free¬ 
lance.  For  free  newsletter  call  (310) 
326-2661. 


FEATURES  WRITER  wanted  at  The  Capi¬ 
tol,  circulation  45,000  in  Annapo¬ 
lis,  MD.  Applicants  should  have  two 
years  of  daily  experience  and  demons¬ 
trate  gooci  writing  skills.  Send 
resume  and  three  clips  to  Tom 
Marquordt,  The  Capitol,  fO  Box  911, 
Annapolis,  MD  21404.  No  colls, 
please. 

FITNESS  EDITOR 

Leading  publisher  of  health  and  fitness 
books  is  seeking  an  editor  for 
running,  bicycling  and  general  fitness 
books.  Must  have  a  background  in  wrih 
ing  and  at  least  3  years  editing  experi¬ 
ence.  Basic  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  fitness  and  sports  desired. 
Duties  include  acquiring  fitness 
titles,  working  with  authors,  line  and 
content  editing,  and  overseeing 
projects  and  meet  tight  deadlines. 
Must  be  willing  to  relocate.  Benefits 
include  free  fitness  center  and  running 
track,  subsidized  cafeterias,  401 K 
plan,  medical  and  dental  plan,  child 
care,  organized  activities  network 
and  much  more.  Situoted  within  two 
hours  to  both  Manhattan  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Send  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-FE) 
Rodale  Press,  Inc. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  18098 

E.O.E. 


NATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT  weekly 
seeks  free-lance  show  biz  columnist. 
Send  clips,  cover  letter,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  6571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Detriment.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  Box  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


HEIP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS 
No  time  charges.  Access  1  (410) 
363-0834  by  modem  for  information 
from  the  White  House,  on  business 
issues,  congress,  federal  policies. 
For  assistance,  call  PR  On-Line 
(202)  347-8918. 

•  MANAGING  EDITOR 

•  ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

•  CIRCULATION  /WLNAGER 

•  CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

•  FREELANCE  WRITERS 

Lottoworld™  Magazine,  a  quality 
publication  directed  to  the 
100,000,000  plus  U.S.  lottery  play¬ 
ers,  is  expanding  distributian  from 
regional  to  national.  We  need  to  fill 
several  key  positions.  Our  three  year 
sales  goal  is  6,000,000  copies/mo. 
Mail  resume  to  R.  Holman,  4501  N. 
Tamiami  Trail,  Suite  104,  Naples, 
FL  33940  or  Fax  to  (813)  263-0809. 
(Writers  include  87t  S.A.S.E.) 


EDITORIAL 


THE  ELGIN,  IL  Courier-News,  a 
31,000-circulation  Midwest  daily, 
anticipates  a  January,  1 994  apening  an 
its  design  desk.  Duties  include  page 
one  and  section  front  design  using 
Macintosh  (Quark)  pagination.  Train¬ 
ing  such  as  Photoshap,  Quark,  etc.  a 
plus.  Experienced  designers  only.  Send 
resumes  and  representative  wark  samples 
to  Mike  Smith,  Design  Editor, 
Courier-News,  POB  531,  Elgin,  IL 
60121. 

ROOM  TO  WRITE 

NEW  TIMES  is  looking  for  experienced 
writers  to  staff  its  hard-hitting  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  In  Phaenix,  Denver, 
Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston.  We 
publish  in-depth,  well-crafted  stories 
that  explore  the  issues,  events  and 
personalities  that  make  our  communi¬ 
ties  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  natianal  awards. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  DAILY  NEWS- 
MINER,  the  only  daily  newspaper  in  the 
heart  of  Alaska,  is  seeking  an  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor.  Our  young  but 
talented  newsroam  needs  an  experienced 
hands-an  editor  to  work  with  reporting 
staff  and  copy  desk.  Applicant  should 
have  excellent  writing  and  editing 
skills,  be  able  to  communicate  well 
with  staff  and  cammunity,  and  be  strong 
on  planning  and  organization.  Prefer 
applicants  with  five  years  or  more 
supervisory  experience.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Sue  Mattson,  Managing 
Editor,  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner, 
PO  Box  70710,  Fairbanks,  AK  99707. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  is  seek¬ 
ing  experienced  business  reporters  and 
editors  for  current  and  upcoming  open¬ 
ings.  Must  have  2-3  years'  business 
coverage  experience.  Sentinel  is 
180,000  circulation  AM  daily. 
Employee-owned  company.  Send 
resume  and  clips  ta  Marta  Bender, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  -  Admin., 
Milwaukee  Sentinel;  PO  Bax  371, 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201. 

TIRED  OF  DUMBING  TOWN  ta  your 
audience?  The  Recorder,  American 
Lawyer  Media's  daily  legal  newspaper 
in  ^n  Francisco,  seeks  smart,  restless 
candidates  for  its  tap  newsroom  posi¬ 
tion.  The  managing  editor  will  run  a 
25-person  editorial  staff  covering 
legal  and  business  issues  in  the  Bay 
Area.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary, 
excellent  benefits  and  a  career  appor- 
tunily  with  a  publishing  company  known 
for  innovative,  thoughtful  journalism. 
Previous  business  editing  and 
daily  editing  experience  desirable. 
Send  resumes  to  Peter  Scheer,  Editor 
and  Publisher,  The  Recorder,  625  Polk 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102  or 
Fax  to  (415)  749-5449. 

WANTED:  Investigative  writer.  Must 
hove  business  expertise.  Send  resume, 
sample  and  fee  ta:  Executive  Editor, 
S.I.P.A.  News  Service,  59  E.  54  St., 
New  York,  NY  10022.  No  calls. 

WRITER 

Immediate  opening  in  the  Health  Books 
Division  of  Rodale  Press  for  a  writer 
with  experience  in  health  writing, 
fitness  and  self-help.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  should  possess  a  clear,  effective 
writing  voice,  have  strong  researching 
capabilities,  be  able  ta  make  dead¬ 
lines,  keep  up  with  trends  in  health,  and 
have  creative  ideas  for  ways  to 
approach  and  present  health  issues. 
Writing  test  required.  Salary  is  competi¬ 
tive.  Rodale  is  situated  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  90  miles  from  New  York  City  and 
60  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  offers 
a  creative,  healthy  working  environment 
and  excellent  benefits  —  company 
subsidized  food  services,  a  fitness  cen¬ 
ter  that  is  free  ta  employees  and  their 
families,  a  day  care  center,  superior 
health  benefits  and  401  (K)  plan,  and  a 
company-wide  no-smoking  policy. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume,  sam¬ 
ples  of  published  work  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-W) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  St. 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 

E.O.E 


WIRE  EDITOR  with  good  design  and 
headline  writing  skills  for  morning 
daily  in  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virgi¬ 
nia.  Editor  is  responsible  for  design 
and  story  selection  for  page  one  and 
inside  national  and  international 
news  pages  five  days  a  week.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  page  designs  to  Joe  Stroh- 
meyer.  Managing  Editor,  Northern 
Virginia  Daily,  PO  Box  69,  Stras- 
burg,  VA  22657;  (703)  465-5137.  Or 
fax  to  (703)  465-9388. 

ZONE  4  AM  daily  is  seeking  an  arts 
writer  to  cover  major  regional  perform¬ 
ing  arts  center.  Strong  credentials  in 
performing  arts  and  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  visual  arts  a  must.  Five  plus 
years  experience  preferred.  Salary  ne¬ 
gotiable.  Send  resume  ta  Box  6556, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HEAD  HUNTER 

HEAD  HUNTER  wants  resumes  of  superior 
management  candidates.  All  areas.  We 
find  you  the  right  slot.  No  fee.  Resume  to 
The  Dragoset  Group,  7608  North  17th 
Avenue,  Phoenix,  AZ  85021. 

JOURNALISM 

JOURNALISTS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
collecting  and  analyzing  information 
about  newsworthy  events  to  write  news 
stories  for  publication;  gather  and 
verify  factual  information  regarding 
stories  through  interview,  observation 
and  research;  organize  material  and 
write  stories  according  to  newspaper's 
editorial  style  and  format  stan¬ 
dards;  specialize  on  reporting  polit¬ 
ical,  social  and  cultural  affairs, 
with  emphasis  on  The  Brazilian 
Community  in  the  U.S.  Must  have  BS 
degree  in  Social  Communication;  2 
years  experience  as  journalist  or 
communications  directors,  read  and 
write  in  Portuguese  language.  Mon-Fri, 
9am/5pm,  $27,000/YR.  "Send  resume 
only"  to  Job  Service  of  Florida,  701 
S.W.  27  Avenue,  Room  47,  Miami,  FL 
33135-3014,  REF:  JOB  ORDER 
#FL-0920655. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Wanted:  Shooter  with  eye  for  great  story 
telling.  Send  resume,  slide  portfolio 
to  Kent  R.  Davy,  Pekin  Daily  Times, 
Box  430,  Pekin,  IL  61554. 

PRESSROOM 

IMMEDIATE  PRESSROOM  opening  for  6 
unit,  1 .5  upper  deck's,  1  IJOP  and  an 
upper  former.  We  are  an  8,000  circula¬ 
tion  paper  that  publishes  Monday 
through  Friday  afternoon  and  Sunday 
morning.  Must  be  willing  to  work  days 
and/or  Saturdoy  nights.  Send  resumes 
to  Juneau  Empire,  3100  Channel  Drive, 
Juneau,  AK  99801 . 

FOREMAN/DISPATCHER 


FOREMAN/DISPATCHER 

ASSISTANT 

Full-time  pasition  available  in 
Newspaper  industry  shop  of  100+  driv¬ 
ers.  Familiarity  with  Central  and 
Northern  New  Jersey  a  plus.  Flexible 
hours.  Work  at  plants  located  in 
Piscatawoy  and  Montville.  Experience 
as  a  supervisor  is  required.  Excellent 
salary.  Send  resume  to  Attn:  Jim 
Loughlin,  Transportation  Manager,  The 
Star-Ledger,  PO  Box  148,  Newark,  NJ 
07101. 


METRO  DESK  EDITOR 
We're  looking  for  a  metro  desk  editor 
who  can  work  collaboratively  with  other 
editors  in  directing  the  local/state 
report  for  a  115,000  circulation 
daily  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  area 
of  Southwestern  Virginia.  We  want 
sameone  who  can  work  with  reporters  on 
breaking  daily  stories,  the  three  day 
swoops  and  in-depth,  saphisticated 
reporting  and  writing.  We  prefer  report¬ 
ing  experience  and  at  least  three  years' 
experience  in  editing  copy  and  direct¬ 
ing  reporting.  We  Ixxist  a  moderate 
climate,  low  cost  of  living  and  a  news¬ 
paper  that  is  among  the  top  25  in  metro- 
area  penetration.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
two-page  autobiography  to  the  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Roanoke  Times  &  World- 
News,  PO  Box  2491,  Roanoke,  VA 
24010. 

REPORTERS:  Two  beat  reporters 
needed  to  produce  hard  news,  features 
for  our  52,000  AM  daily.  Curiosity  a 
must.  Competitive  salary/benefits 
package.  Fax  letter  stating  your  inter¬ 
est  to  Louise  Phillipine,  Local 
Editor,  The  Express-Times,  Easton,  PA; 
Fax:  (215)  258-7130. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  100+  year-old 
4000+  circulation  weekly  seeks 
managing  editor.  Liveability  tops. 
Growing  economy.  Applicants  must 
hove  writing,  advertising  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  6549, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR  is  look- 
ing  for  a  skilled  copy  editor,  preferab¬ 
ly  with  layout  ability  and  Spanish 
language  proficiency.  Send  resume  to 
Joe  McDermott,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  Box  26807,  Tucson,  AZ 
85726-6807.  No  calls,  please. 

WEEKEND  EDITOR:  Want  a  full-time 
editing  job  and  a  four-day  workweek? 
We  need  a  sharp  editor  with  copy  desk 
and  local  desk  experience  to  direct  the 
local  desk  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
nights,  then  edit  and  dummy  community 
pages  two  other  days.  52,000  AM  daily 
with  competitive  salary/benefits  and 
excellent  location  in  beautiful  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  If  interested,  fax  a 
letter  to  Louise  Phillipine,  Local 
Editor,  the  Express-Times,  Easton,  PA; 
Fox:  (215)  258-7130. 


If  you  understand  the  difference  between 
magazine-style  reparting  and  the 
hurried  fact-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want  to 
hear  from  you.  New  Times  has  apenings 
for  both  news  and  feature  writers.  We 
are  committed  to  building  a  diverse 
workforce,  and  acknawledge  the  needs 
of  employees  with  young  families.  We 
offer  competitive  salaries  and  benefits... 
and  all  the  space  you  need  to  tell  a 
good  story. 

Send  your  applicotion  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 

NEW  TIMES,  INC. 

PO  Box  5970 

Denver,  CO  80217 

Include  a  cover  letter  and  resume,  your 
best  three  clips  and  five  story  ideas 
from  your  town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you 
had  the  time  and  the  space. 

SMALL  INDIANA  DAILY  (6,000), 
cansistent  award  winner,  seeks  city 
hall-cops  reporter.  Competitive 
salary,  benefits.  The  Cammercial 
Review,  PO  Box  1049,  Portland,  IN 
47371. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Union-News  and  Sunday  Repub¬ 
lican  of  Springfield,  MA  seeks  new  lead¬ 
ership  and  management  for  its  34-per- 
son  department  covering  local  sports  for 
seven  editions  daily,  including  57  high 
schools,  7  colleges  and  pro  sports  in 
Boston  and  Hartford.  Must  be  innova¬ 
tive,  organized  and  knowledgeable  in 
the  areas  of  personnel,  section  content, 
design  and  community  involvement. 

Send  resume,  tearsheets,  references  to: 
Larry  McDermott,  Executive  Editor, 
1860  Main  Street,  Springfield,  MA 
01101. 

SPOTS  PAGE  DESIGNER  -  The  Honolu- 
lu  Advertiser  is  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  page  designer  for  its  sports 
section.  Fully  paginated  on  Sll. 
Send  resume,  samples  of  layouts  to 
Anne  Harpham,  Managing  Editor/ 
News,  Honolulu  Advertiser,  605 
Kapiolani  Blvd.,  Honolulu,  HI  96813. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.56  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice. 
Counf  os  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
fhe  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $90;  2  to  5  times,  $85; 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  dote. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company  _ 


Classitication 


Authorized  Signature . 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ 

EditorS’Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Professional  executive  in  newspaper  and 
printing.  Strong  sales  background, 
speciof  od  promotions,  geared  to 
building  soles  volume.  Zones  4,  6,  8, 
9.  Reply  to  Box  6567,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AOGRESSIVE  sports  writer  seeks  new 
challenge  in  Zones  1  -4.  Covered  preps  to 
pros.  Free-Lance  magazine  experience. 
Creative,  hard-working.  Call  Rick  at 
(209)  526-1539. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  seeks  strong 
weekly  to  return  to  G/A.  Great  clips. 
Zone  2.  Ted  (718)  721-0305. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeks  entry-level 
sports  writer  position.  Two  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  college  paper  with  two  years 
additional  experience  on  mid-sized 
daily.  Will  relocate.  Call  Keith 
(313)  395-7215. 

COPY  DESK/LAYOUT  -  Fully  experienced 
under  metro  deadlines.  Zone  2.  Call  John 
(609)  232-8377. 

COPY  EDITOR  and  layout  man.  Big 
daily  experience.  PO  Box  190693, 
Mobile,  AL  36619. 

Experienced  special  projects,  features 
writer  seeks  new  challenge  at  major 
metro  daily  or  mogazine.  Mizzou  grad 
with  seven  years  experience  covering 
major  college  sports,  business,  politics. 
Reply  to  Box  6561,  Editor  &  PuUisher. 

FIRST-RATE  AND  FLEXIBLE 
Recent  Northwestern  MSJ  seeks  G/A, 
hard  news  or  business  beat  in  middle- 
sized  market.  Five  internships  working 
in  Miami,  Seattle,  D.C.,  plus  4  years  af 
college  newspaper  reporting  and  editing 
in  Chicago  area.  Business  writing 
background  along  with  solid  G/A 
clips.  Rapier  wit,  incisive  prose, 
inexhaustible  enthusiasm.  Will  relo¬ 
cate  immediately.  Call  (206) 
746-7689. 

LOCAL  STORY  got  a  Chicago/Midwest 
angle?  Career  Reporter  gets  the  job 
done.  Bio,  clips,  references  on  request- 
15  years  free-lance  professional  Hove 
laptop  will  travel,  competitive  rates. 
Fax  Denny  Johnson  (708)  749-8949  or 
call:  (708)  749-4407. 


EDITORIAL 


Recent  MA  seeks  entry  reporter  posi¬ 
tion.  Prefer  life  or  consumer  reporting. 
Broad  knowledge,  polished  creative 
prose,  drive.  Michael  Jablonski  (804) 
730-8599. 

REPORTER  SEEKS  new  challenge. 
Former  Navy  Journalist  with  weekly  and 
daily  experience  covering  city  beat  and 
features.  Lay  out  and  editing  experience 
also.  Will  relocate.  Call  John  (714) 
970-0853. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  Versatile  Veteran  of 
NYC  daily.  Has  covered  all  major 
sports  plus  Masters,  US  Open  (golf  and 
tennis),  and  Final  Faur.  WMl  relo¬ 
cate.  Contact  Charlie  (908)  317-9347. 

SUN-DRIED  SCRIBE 
ABSORBED  DESERT  LESSONS 
Freelancer  for  major  metro  daily 
(internships  at  Phoenix,  Boston  dail¬ 
ies;  Columbia  art  history/history 
degree)  seeks  staff  job  at  metro  daily, 
arts  weekly  or  magazine.  My  expertise: 
multicultural  issues,  travel,  the 
arts  and  award-winning  food  coverage. 
I  can  add  spice  to  your  article  mix. 
Box  6569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  PAGE  Designer  at  metro  AM.  A  Mac 
savvy  editor  who  can  produce  outstand¬ 
ing  news/feature/ sports  pages  on  dead¬ 
line.  Let  me  impress  you  with  samples. 
Call  or  Fax  Michael  (419)  865-7275. 


Editor,  proofreader,  indexer;  15  years 
experience,  seeks  contract  work.  Call  Lee 
(301)  571-9748. 

FINANCIAL  WRITER/EDITOR,  30 
years  covering  Business,  Finance,  The 
Economy  Pensions.  (212)  751-4939. 

PROOFREADER,  very  accurate  with 
many  years'  experience,  seeks  at-home 
work  from  professional  companies  and 
individuals  on  contract  basis.  Call 
Dick  (703)  955-4591. 

SEASONED  WRITING  PROFESSION¬ 
AL  specializing  in  taxes,  personal 
finance,  business  and  gavemment  seeks 
recurring  or  one  time  assignments. 
(301)  649-6044  Fax  (301)  593-8641. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


MEDIA  relations  pro  (10  1/2  years) 
seeks  affers  in  1^,  NYC,  PA.  WSJ 
editor,  14  years.  (609)  448-4894. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Harry  Allen 

LOCAL  CANDIDATES'  ANNOUNCEMENTS: 
MANIPULATION  IS  AVOIDABLE 


IN  “CONTROLLING  THE  Media  is 
Shamefully  Easy”  (E&P,  Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty,  Feb.  20,  p.  56),  University  of 
Kentucky  photojournalism  professor 
Steve  Dozier  described  how  his  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  political  candidate  led  him  to 
conclude  that  “yet  another  piece  of  our 
industry  .  .  .  needs  to  be  overhauled.” 

What  generated  such  an  alarming 
and  generalized  conclusion  about  me¬ 
dia  gullibility? 

Dozier  ran  for  a  school  board  seat  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  last  fall.  When  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  to  run,  he  held 
a  press  conference  early  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  hoping  for  TV  coverage 
and  good  play  in  the  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Lexington  Herald-Leader. 

Dozier  said  he  “hit  the  jackpot”  be¬ 
cause  three  television  crews  “arrived  as 
if  on  cue,”  and  the  Herald-Leader’s  sto¬ 
ry  was  “long,  clear  and  accurate  with  a 
five-column  headline,  a  subhead  and  a 
full  one-column  mug  with  photo  credit.” 

The  Herald-Leader’s  city  editor, 
John  Miller,  said  his  paper’s  story  was 

Allen,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Western  Kentucky 
University,  is  a  former  city  editor  of  the 
Ledger,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
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unlikely  to  have  had  a  significant  im¬ 
pact  on  the  race. 

“What  Dozier  failed  to  mention  in 
his  article  is  that  his  so-called  ‘jackpot’ 
with  us  was  a  10-paragraph  story  on 
page  six  of  the  local  news  section,” 
Miller  said.  “And  it  was  no  different 
from  the  play  and  length  given  his  four 
opponents.  The  Herald-Leader  has  a 
policy  of  giving  similar  space  and  loca¬ 
tion  as  much  as  possible  to  routine  po¬ 
litical  announcements  from  candidates 
in  the  same  race.” 


Nevertheless,  Dozier  raised  an  im¬ 
portant  issue:  Newspapers  and  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  stations  should  be  con¬ 
sistent  in  their  coverage  of  local  poli¬ 
tics.  Candidates  who  understand  news¬ 
room  schedules,  know  that  Saturday  is 
a  slow  news  day  and  know  that  TV 
news  crews  are  desperate  for  visuals 
shouldn’t  have  an  advantage  over  can¬ 
didates  who  are  naive  about  news. 

All  editors,  and  most  journalism 
professors,  know  that  public  officials, 
public  relations  practitioners  and 
politicians  try  to  use  the  media  to  their 
advantage.  That  is  why  so  many  editors 
try  so  hard  to  ensure  even-handed  cov¬ 
erage  of  local  politics. 

For  at  least  10  years,  the  Ledger,  an 
82,000-circulation  daily  in  Lakeland, 
Fla.,  has  refused  to  run  announcing- 
for-office  stories  until  the  candidate 
opens  a  campaign  account  and  regis¬ 
ters  the  account  and  campaign  treasur¬ 
er’s  name  with  the  supervisor  of  elec¬ 
tions. 

By  having  a  reporter  check  daily 
to  see  whether  any  candidates  have 
opened  accounts,  the  newspaper  elim¬ 


inates  the  Saturday  announcement/- 
Sunday  story  problem.  This  policy  also 
eliminates  the  “so-and-so  says  he  might 
run”  kites  that  some  would-be  politi¬ 
cians  would  like  us  to  fly.  (Such  specu¬ 
lation  is  ideal  for  the  Led-ger’s  Sunday 
political  column.) 

When  the  Ledger  publishes  local 
candidate-announcement  stories, 
guidelines  ensure  that  all  candidates 
get  equal  treatment:  Announcement 
stories  go  below  the  fold  on  page  three 
of  the  local  section;  they  all  have 


a  one-column  mug,  and  they  all  run 
eight  to  10  inches. 

“Before  the  policy,  we  had  an¬ 
nouncements  on  the  front  page,  inside, 
with  mugs  and  without,  some  six-col¬ 
umn  heads,  some  one-column,”  Ledger 
executive  editor  Skip  Perez  said.  “It 
was  at  the  whim  of  the  person  doing 
layout.” 

Perez  noted  that  the  Ledger’s  policy 
is  a  guideline  rather  than  an  ironclad 
rule. 

“There  are  times  when  newsworthi¬ 
ness  supersedes  the  guidelines,”  he 
said,  citing  an  article  about  a  former 
sheriff  who  decided  to  seek  re-election 
five  years  after  resigning  in  disgrace. 

Other  newspapers  and  radio  and  TV 
stations  have  different  approaches: 

•  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  runs 
local-election  announcement  stor¬ 
ies  on  inside  pages  of  the  appropr¬ 
iate  metro  or  regional  sections  and 
publishes  a  mug  and  blurb  teaser  on 
the  section  front. 

Times  managing  editor  Neville 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  36) 
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Candidates  who  understand  newsroom  schedules, 
know  that  Saturday  is  a  slow  news  day  and  know 
that  TV  news  crews  are  desperate  for  visuals 
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who  are  naive  about  news. 
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STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 

invites  applications  for: 

The  John  S.  Knight  Fellowships 
for  Professional  Journalists 
for  1994-95 

A  journalism  fellowship  is  a  sabbatical  from  deadlines,  an  escape 
from  the  newsroom.  But  it’s  far  more — it  can  be  the  most  stimulating 
year  of  your  life. 

Each  year,  12  professionals  from  U.S.  print  and  broadcast  journalism 
are  awarded  Knight  Fellowships  at  Stanford  University.  They  pursue  an 
academic  year  of  study,  intellectual  growth,  and  personal  change  at  one 
of  the  world’s  great  universities,  located  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 
The  Fellowship  is  pure  freedom — ^no  required  tests  or  papers. 

Knight  Fellows  go  on  to  great  things  in  journalism.  Among  their 
many  prestigious  awards  are  sixteen  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

The  program  seeks  applicants  who  have  demonstrated  uncommon 
excellence  in  their  work  and  who  have  the  potential  of  reaching  the  top 
ranks  in  their  specialization.  All  fulltime  journalists  in  news/editorial 
work  are  eligible. 

Applications  are  encouraged  from  members  of  ethnic  minorities. 

Up  to  two  fellowships  may  be  awarded  to  those  in  business/manage¬ 
ment  positions. 

Candidates  must  have  seven  years’  professional  experience.  Fellows 
receive  a  stipend  of  $35,000,  plus  tuition  and  a  book  allowance.  All  aca¬ 
demic  and  social  benefits  are  open  to  spouses  of  Fellows. 

The  application  deadline  is  February  1, 1994. 

For  brochure  and  application  form,  write  or  phone: 

John  S.  Knight  Fellowships 

Department  of  Communication 

Stanford  University 

Stanford,  CA  94305-2050 

(415)  723-4937 
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